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CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


his critical and constructive article 
“Progressive Reconstruction Education,” 
Dean Willis Uhl the College Edu- 
cation, University Washington, considers 
education the means intelligent and 
rich living the present and the future. 
“Knowledge the world, what think 
it, and what say and are assumed 
three obvious needs everyone.” 
the past, however, such needs were more 
implicit than explicit. Dean Uhl offers from 
his rich and cultured experience challeng- 
ing pattern curriculum making, which 
directed six purposes six-fold 
purpose: problem solving, acquisition 
knowledge, acquisition skill, social com- 
petence, creative activity, and esthetic ex- 
periencing. 

Our readers doubtless will find Professor 
Kandel’s citation recent prospectus 
tour sponsored the U.S.S.R. not 
little amusing. There the title his 
article, “Seeing Ourselves See 
Others,” the implication that need 
guard against similar distortions our own 
tours abroad. International understanding 
extremely elusive, and one inclined 
question the educational value student 
tours limited overcrowded and rush- 
ing schedule. nation reveals its mean- 
ing superficial tourists. 

Increasingly learned and popular discus- 
sions are focusing attention upon person- 
ality. Professor Rue “Personality— 
Completely Measured and be- 
lieves can measured. One may question 
that can completely understood 
such approach for there are emotional 
sentimental factors that evade exact meas- 
urement, and not little the quality 
personality determined such factors. 
The article, however, not only provoca- 
tive but revealing. The complexity per- 
sonality made evident and certainly 
small degree the proposed plan reveals 
secrets that educators need understand. 
Professor Rue the faculty the 


State Teachers College East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Dilla offers timely study the 
Spanish people her article 
Spanish Yesterday and Today.” mem- 
ber the faculty the University 
Kansas City the author enriches her courses 
the history art frequent travel and 
wide reading. Her interpretation Spain 
reflects many observations herself and 
others. Among the martyrs Spain itself the 
greatest all. Whatever the outcome the 
present civil war may the old Spain will 
more, but what the character the 
new Spain will offer itself and the world 
prophet can predict. 

The two articles Russia are study 
contrast. Professor Champlin the Penn- 
sylvania State College (which Governor 
Earle suggests should known “uni- 
versity”) recently visited Russia his 
report sympathetic with the Russian edu- 
cational program. Professor Demiashkevich 
the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers submits document that makes clear 
the attitude the Soviet government to- 
ward its textbooks history. Here find 
history regarded propaganda, perhaps 
not this respect unique when one recalls 
how history texts are all too often written 
other countries, including our own. The 
two articles, however, supplement each 
other and present one more picture the 
vast experiment whose results still await 
years trial and error—and suffering. 

What democracy? “Santayana 
Democracy” Professor Shouse, the 
first two articles, gives answer which 
naturalistic philosophy dictates. The au- 
thor frequently contributed The Kadel- 
pian Review. Although has gravitated 
toward administrative work 
Shouse finds the philosophy education 
compensating, intellectual activity.” 

The old type commencement exercises 
have been severely criticised during the past 
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SCHOOLS exist educate hu- 
man beings for today and for 
the next sixty eighty years 
life. The starting-point the present, 
which, far knowledge con- 
cerned, can illumined only the 
past. This avowedly subject matter 
approach, but not the traditional 
subject matter approach. One the 
first steps reconstructing education 
for today and tomorrow the assem- 
bling materials that are pertinent 
the present and future. 

The starting-point has other as- 
pects: the pupils and the situations 
which they live. Learning experiences 
must pertinent the learner his 
own situation. Every adult American 
now needs know that munitions are 
not produced solely for either peace 
profit, but, for ten-year-olds, such in- 
formation obviously abortive. The 
past can illumine the present and the 
future only when the lamps are ready. 

The approach educational recon- 
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struction sharp contrast with 
school practice most times and 
places. One point contrast this: 
schools have depended chiefly inci- 
dental learning equip pupils. Look 
closely curriculum proposed 
1893 the Committee Ten, the 
same time recalling the school practice 
that date or, many places, even 
today. One-fourth the curriculum 
was Latin. The major emphases this 
subject were upon vocabulary and 
grammar. Only incidentally were 
pupils directed points pertinent 
twentieth-century life. Such neglect 
linguistic, literary, social, and esthetic 
opportunities Latin classes made 
this portion the curriculum most 
unfit medium for bringing together 
the pertinent experiences the past 
illumine the present. Recall that even 
the vocabulary study neglected vital 
point: instead using known Latin 
root voc(are) shed light upon 
such word irrevocable, pupils were 
turned reverse and asked note 
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that vocare easy, because like our 
well-known word vocation—a calling. 
The same procedure was followed 
with cant(are), which might have il- 
lumined the musical term 
instead, cantare was shown like 
the familiar English word cantata. 
English was given another fourth 
pupils’ time. Latin, the major 
emphasis was upon formal aspects 
the subject, incidental learning being 
the chief means for acquiring insight 
into the kinds literature that the 
pupils 1893 read after finishing 
their schooling. Adverse experiences 
with school literature probably closed 
pupils’ mental doors even the 
writers who prepared the pabulum 
the All but missed, the 
years that followed, were the pertinent 
literary works the late nineties and 
early twentieth century well the 
possible social, historical, and esthetic 
Composition was introduced the 
pupil formal exercise punctua- 
tion, capitalization, and spelling, but 
not expression ideas the 
recording vital experiences. Oral 
expression was confined stilted and 
thwarted speech class left in- 
cidental training the playground 
and the biweekly “literary” society. 
Other school subjects shed little 
light upon the present and the future. 
The mathematics human affairs 
was treated incidentally that teach- 
ers were compelled fabricate shal- 
low for their subject. Later, 
the graduates the schools have as- 
serted that mathematics has had 
little with life that their only 


Beatty, James, Jr., “Antiquemania—A Challenge 
Teachers Literature.” Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, March, 1935, 437-440. 
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use has been coaching their own 
children during home study. Science 
the nineties was largely dogma 
that progressive students have had 
difficulty revising their views 
ciently understand the non-New- 
tonian advancement science during 
the present century. Incidental learn- 
ing was relied upon history for the 
acquisition the main points recently 
emphasized the Commission the 
American Historical Association. 

second point contrast between 
program socially pertinent ma- 
terials and the school practice the 
last generation lay the portions 
the past that were used illumine the 
present. Singular skill was shown 
selecting irrelevant portions the past 
and overlooking relevant portions. 
This condition seems have been due 
defining the past that far distant 
period which literary critics and 
archeologists have given centuries 
study—to “antiquemania,” Beatty 
calls The notion that the relevant 
past may only yesterday last 
year was missed. 

one objects the recognition 
nineteenth-century works related 
the last forty years, attention may 
called the effects least three 
Karl Marx, Capital, Edward Bel- 
lamy, Looking Backward, and Henry 
George, Progress and Poverty. Henry 
Adams once complained that refer- 
ence was made the first these 
books when was college, al- 
though was available then, and 
has been the most influential book that 
was written during his youth. Al- 
though the temper the times would 
have prevented sympathetic study 
these subversive books, neutral 


presentation issues described 
them might have given pupils 
inkling the directions which hu- 
manity has traveled since that day. 
any rate, the work the recent past 
might have been noticed the schools 
1900, and, the opinion critical 
observers, who now look backward, 
events the present century would 
have been made 
thereby. 

This comment applies subjects 
like art, music, and mathematics 
well social theory. art, America 
had Robert Loftin Newman, now 
revered but then Debussy 
and Dvorak were with 
the American music which was ab- 
horred schools; and young second- 
ary school boy named Einstein had 
found new relation between mathe- 
matics and physics which announced 
The distance between the 
pertinent past any immediately pre- 
ceding decade seems have been 
greater schools than the distance be- 
tween 1066 even 384 B.c. and 
1900. 

third point contrast between 
relevant and irrelevant curricula 
found school emphasis finalities. 
Certain authors were great, because all 
literary scholars and other intelligent 
persons said they This falsehood 
was seldom questioned teachers, be- 


Landgren, Marchal E., “Robert Loftin Newman.” 
American Magazine Art, 28: March, 1935, 134-140. 

Rogers, Robert, “Jazz Influence French 
Music.” Musical Quarterly, 21: January, 1935, 53-68. 

Max, The Relativity Theory Simplified. 
New York: Falcon Press, 1932. Pp. 163ff. 

(Editor), Education and Leisure. 
London and Toronto: Dent and Sons, 1930. 
Pp. 85-86. 

Sokoloff, Boris, Vitality. New York: Dutton 
and Company, 1934. Part II. 

Alfred, Science and Sanity. Lancaster: 
The Science Press Printing Company, 1933. 618. 
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cause few were frank Mr. Ernest 
Raymond’s teacher, old Elam. Mr. 
Raymond recent address said that 
this heretical old teacher despised 
Ovid “above most creatures” 
and called him “snivelling fool.” 
Similar heretical judgments have been 
made renowned critics. Pach- 
mann judged Beethoven’s piano works 
unfit for that instrument, realists 
contemporary art have banished the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and on. the 
nineties fevers had checked; now 
they are induced deliberately. Then, 
the hot bath was hygienic, for facili- 
tated the “breathing the 
now hygienic, because induces 
the production lactic acid, which was 
then waste, but now 
Space and time, like will and intellect, 
were then separate entities. The chemi- 
cal ritual about common process 
saponification was false. Whether 
not the adolescent the nineties 
craved finalities, his schooling should 
have made him wary them, for 
many the alleged finalities the 
past have been superseded the re- 
sults recent experimentation and 
thought. Since intelligence vector, 
with movement and direction, current 
about the intelligence quo- 
tient also may the way earlier 

fourth point contrast between 
the old and the new pedagogical in- 
sight has developed from genetic psy- 
chology. appears now that the 
pertinence the past problems 
the pupil complex function both 
the pupil and the past. Schooling 
the past lacked contemporary perti- 
nence. Such pertinence relative the 
time, the place, and the pupil. 
return once more the nineties, 
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may recall that drill upon syntax was 
downright impertinence. Pupils re- 
fused, save for school marks, see the 
relation between the syntactical per- 
fection academic inanity known 
theme and any desirable improve- 
ment their lives. If, miracle, 
pupil had excelled Walter Pater 
writing theme “Style Writing,” 
the first subject suggested Kellogg’s 
ext-Book Rhetoric (New and Im- 
proved Edition, 1894, 337), 
probably would have been annoyed 
constantly his teacher’s diction, 
not also Carlyle’s the required 
readings. Later, person, rebellious 
then against pedantic impertinence, 
might have warmed his soul perus- 
ing Leonard’s Current English Usage, 
which potent invective against 
traditional classroom English. 

The materials used other subjects 
are open similar criticisms. Physical 
geography was 
without field work and with little em- 
phasis, any, the relationships 
geography other vital domains. The 
laboratory and lecture demonstration 
available then for relating science 
life, were neglected that colleges 
required note-books proof 
thorough study. laboratory 
work was provided, the pupil fre- 
quently had his ardor cooled exer- 
cises whose value was too remote for 
him see. And while his history and 
civics had little relation geography, 
had even less relation free silver, 
“trust-busting,” community health, 
playgrounds, family life with its 
problems food, clothing, shelter, 
and daily life general. 


Cf. Francis Parker, Talks Pedagogics. New 
York and Chicago: Kellogg and Company, 1894. 


light-bringers the old courses 
failed. They failed not much be- 
cause one could have made them 
because few schools used 
the resources then available. The 
remoteness schools the late dec- 
ades the nineteenth century from 
adult life the twentieth far greater 
than the remoteness the best think- 
ing and doing that century from 
life the present century. The school 
map the world did not fit the world 
then existed. The same vehicles 
light, with the best contemporary prac- 
tice and materials, could have given 
momentum the pupils. Or, one may 
add, the best vehicles light then 
used, with the best contemporary prac- 
tices and materials, could have given 
and, where used, did give great mo- 
mentum youth. 

Knowledge the world, what 
think it, and what say and 
are assumed three obvious 
needs every one. These needs will 
applied briefly the American 
scene. the world today viewed 
with reference what the school can 
do, serious discrepancies can found 
every division human progress. 
Close similarities, also, between the 
world and the school can found. 
Samples drawn from both sides this 
picture are here presented terms 
few divisions human activity. 

Science and technology have not 
been overlooked with good results 
during the past generation any 
American. abatement this part 
our situation sight. univer- 
sity student bio-chemistry writes 
term paper that teacher biology 
must have fundamental knowledge 
about enzymes, toxins, osmosis ap- 
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plied the Donnan equilibrium, and 
basal, intermediary, and energy me- 
tabolism. many adults, these items 
are meaningless, but, instead dis- 
proving the student’s statement, this 
adult ignorance probably indicates that 
the student correct. The funda- 
mentals diet, the chemistry exer- 
cise, the acid-base balance the body, 
and the excretory mechanism have 
been explored sufficiently affect 
advantageously the working principles 
every person. 

Technology has changed many em- 
phases science. Twenty years ago 
research worker thought that was 
engaged “pure” science when 
investigated the viscosity gases. 
Longer ago, another researcher re- 
corded “pure” data about the echo. 
Aviation elevated these findings 
serve useful purposes. Technology 
emphasizes constantly the principle 
that objects are known their opera- 
tions. technology sets the world for 
operations that involve 
actions, new emphases follow phy- 
sics velocities, strains, tensions, ex- 
pansions, and on. examples, mass 
with reference high velocity and ex- 
pansions with reference very low 
and very high temperatures have 
place the new physics. Other effects 
technology modern schooling are 
shown social affairs. The effects 
many forms technological displace- 
ments and changes and the availability 
and control public utilities are ex- 
amples this kind. 

Science that fitted the world Isaac 
Newton does not fit the world today. 
Many the former tenets science 
are misleading and, therefore, worse 
than valueless. The work Bohr 
(Atomic Theory and the Description 
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the Universe), Birtwhistle (The 


New Quantum Mechanics), and 
Heisenberg (The Physical Principles 
the Quantum Theory) are among 
the sources upon which the modern 
teacher can draw. While complete 
understanding such materials re- 
data are available now for any one who 
knows that the world his problem, 
and that awareness these data 
needed. 

Mathematics has been extended 
greatly since the opening this cen- 
tury. This extension has shown par- 
ticularly the importance broadening 
the course geometry and indi- 
cating, least lecture-demonstra- 
tion, some the recent applications 
the The geometry the 
schools, though basic, special— 
Euclidean, but the geometry science 
general—both post-Riemannian and 
Euclidean. Recently, thoroughly func- 
tional mathematics for the ninth grade 
has received the attention curricu- 
lum makers, but little included 
authors textbooks. With the van- 
ishing the college entrance require- 
ments traditional mathematics, with 
the current emphasis mathematics 
basic social subject, and with the 
present possibility supplying schools 
with teachers who understand the 
function concept the mathematical 
sense, thorough modernization 
this subject rather than its rejection 
order. 

Language, English and foreign, has 
had expression and receiving its two 
purposes for centuries. School courses 
language have missed both purposes 
many cases that radicals have 
suggested the substitution the inci- 
dental but potent language training 
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the radio and English-speaking ath- 
letic coaches for the attempted training 
teachers English. These radicals 
would eliminate foreign language 
study from the schools. Linguistic ex- 
pressing and receiving might improve 
thereby, all attempts language 
teachers were futile some seem 
be. Against this violent change, 
urged here that one allowed 
teach any language until has shown 
high proficiency expressing and re- 
ceiving the language that proposes 
teach and also the pedagogical 
advances made his subject during 
the last decade. For teachers Eng- 
lish, this specification would require 
thorough acquaintance with current 
usage and versatility practicing it; 
would require also thorough 
edge the work reported from 
time time the Elementry English 
Review, the English Journal, and 
other recent bulletins the National 
Conference Research Elemen- 
tary School English and the National 
Council Teachers Simi- 
lar proficiency would required 
teachers foreign languages. Such 
improvement would enable teachers 
language parallel the changes 
proposed above for teachers science 
and mathematics offering courses 
that conform with the map the 
world present. 

Alongside the development func- 
tional language, there should 
functional teaching literature. 
this topic, many teachers could study 


Hatfield, Wilbur (Chairman), Experience 
Curriculum English. New York: Appleton-Century 
Company, 1935. 

Cf. National Society for the Study Education, 
Thirty-sixth Yearbook, Part Bloomington: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1937. Cf. also Teachers 
College Record, 39: October, 1937. 
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with profit the reports elementary 
and secondary school literature. There, 
they would advised provide 
literature that fits the pupil; use 
literature for the purposes indicated 
its form and content and not for 
drill; respect the present well 
the past; facilitate the func- 
tional study literature and all other 
reading materials, pupils need definite 
training reading, particularly, the 
development meaningful vocabu- 
lary. Such training needed not only 
the twenty per cent known 
several grades below “normal,” but 
also the abler pupils. 

Social studies should broadened 
include that which most needed 
and which pupils earnestly 
desire study—their own social and 
personal Much light cast 
upon these problems when the work 
other people studied. Stronger 
light should cast offering adoles- 
cents opportunity study their 
own situations with reference such 
issues the following: the relation 
their environment and equipment 
their possible success, capitalizing their 
own abilities, how adjust themselves 
people and situations, their man- 
ners and morals, and, course, the 
development their own personali- 
ties. Few schools are now either defi- 
nite constructive these weighty 
matters. schools are committed 
pupil improvement, direction 
effort promises greater return than 
the developing social studies that 
will lead pupils create socialized de- 
signs for living. Creative planning 
social studies necessary, not only 
develop the morals and manners 
youth, but also reduce the “general 
laxness standards characteristic 
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general community Intellec- 


tual order precedes social order. 

The arts, vocational subjects, and 
health and physical education require 
analogous renewal and reconstruction 
classroom teachers and They 
should organized that they will 
contribute directly successful living. 
Several observations may made 
about these and all other subjects. 
First, every subject good only far 
functional, but every subject 
taught many schools with mini- 
mum reference this point. Sec- 
ond, every subject now offered 
secondary school can made worth- 
while for many pupils, but every sub- 
ject offered badly many schools 
that pupils should avoid it. Third, 
every subject has socio-individualistic 
value for pupils, but all subjects are 
offered many schools they were 
either social individual value 
—as were possible split the 
indivisible! Fourth, subject 
taught generally well the least 
fruitful subject taught certain 
schools. Fifth, many cur- 
riculum values are based upon the 
practices which subject taught 
either badly well, and not upon 
practices which all subjects are 
taught superlatively—blinding rays 
from bad practices may lead ob- 
server pass false judgment. The 
converse this point also true. 
Sixth, judgments subject values 
can based upon the likelihood 
pupil improvement either schools 
only those schools where teach- 


Philip L., “The Middle Ground 
Education: Rejoinder the Plea.” 
January, 1937, 169-188. 

Anonymous, Plea for the Middle Ground 
Education.” EpucaTIoNAL January, 1937, 
151-167. 


ers and supervisors 
Seventh, pupil must exert himself 
zealously derive the values that 
the ascribe their different 
subjects. Eighth, every division 
learning should conform with the 
modern world and should reflect, 
far possible, the trends that divi- 
sion. 

The situation 1938 any follow- 
ing year can grasped only when 
pupils study systematically for long 
period time. Incidental intermit- 
tent effort will not suffice, nor will the 
undirected groping pupils. They 
will fail set themselves seriously 
the task unless they are led painstak- 
ingly and intelligently. One may 
grant that sense every pupil 
self-starting, but one cannot fail ob- 
serve that the starting and continuing 
certain kinds activity may rela- 
tively futile. 

The blind cannot lead the blind, and 
educators who are mentally blind, 
halt, dumb cannot lead children. 
The teacher and administrator must 
aware 1938, and alert and active 
about this awareness, But one can 
aware all 1938. need edu- 
cators who know few things well and 
who know something the pertinence 
these things 1938. Immediately, 
need educators who, aroused 
their confusion” are pleading for in- 
telligent, orderly accomplishment 


The real point that the school has 
only one general purpose—the im- 
provement conduct. Schools should 
enable pupils practice normal hu- 
man conduct. What normal conduct? 
Briefly, conduct directed the best 
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contemporary working principles 
normal—conduct which shows human 
beings decent level for their time. 
This not the behavior the un- 
trained and undisciplined; instead, 
the behavior the socially- and 
self-disciplined human being. 
perfect conduct for man, The perfect- 
ing this humanly possible conduct 
is, then, the sole task the school. 

The psychological components 
normal conduct are six number: 
problem-solving—adjustment and re- 
adjustment the conditions life; 
acquisition knowledge—a function- 
ally necessary biological characteristic; 
acquisition skill—also functionally 
social competence—a neces- 
sary socio-individualistic characteris- 
tic; creative activity—the universal 
expressive characteristic man, lead- 
ing toward the good, the true, the 
beautiful; and esthetic experiencing— 
the universal human characteristic 
being emotionally affected the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. 
These six extensional components in- 
clude areas controllable conduct, 
and, when balanced 
living, they constitute perfect human 
conduct. group, they always 
operate together, their “rule com- 
bination” being interacting totality 
all human processes. They are 
inseparable the normal person 
the “individual and the “social 
self,” which are, course, always 
together. terms, they have the 
advantage universal application, 
and they enable us, therefore, keep 
together the things that belong to- 
gether life, home membership, 
citizenship, and ethical character, and 
on. 

Balanced normal conduct 
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uniquely conditioned the mental 
and physical equipment and surround- 
ings each person. least seven 
qualities vary the combinations that 
determine one’s conduct: intelligence, 
physique, maturity, attitudes, inter- 
ests, needs, and environment, so- 
cial unit, person normal when 
makes the best use possible for himself 
his combination such qualities. 
compared with other persons, any 
one may proved abnormal any 
the categories conduct. When such 
comparison made, educators 
well their pupils can only certain 
things well, but their best 
normal for themselves. Schools exist 
direct and balance the components 
conduct with reference the unique 
equipment each individual. 

the purpose the school only 
improve conduct and there are 
only six main components conduct, 
there can but six main directions 
which conduct can improved. The 
formula education can stated, 
then, terms functional purpose 
aim follows: 


General purpose: improvement conduct 
Directions Possible Improvement 
Problem solving Social competence 
Acquisition knowl- Creative activity 
edge 
Acquisition skill ing 


The adoption this general pur- 
pose schooling and its necessary di- 
rections effort enriches every sub- 
ject curriculum and recognizes the 
possible normal, balanced develop- 
ment the pupil. This purposive and 
functional pattern avoids the difficul- 
ties most patterns emphasis upon 
the natural equipment every one. 
focusses attention upon the fuller con- 


tributions every course and activity 

provides sound basis for 

the formulation specific aims, can 
followed with any comprehensive 
organization materials method. 

These points can illustrated 
the possibilities topic American 
history: 

The Machine Age 

General purpose: improvement pupil 
conduct 

Directions improvement 
Problem solving competence 

How can democracy make the 
most the machine age? 

What personal contributions can 
you make the use machines? 

Are the benefits machines 
widely and justly distributed? 
Etc. 

Adequate knowledge 

Characteristics the machine 
age 

How are the benefits distri- 
buted? 

How wider distribution 
benefits made? 

What would the probable 
effects wider distribution 
benefits? 

Observations the school 
shop elsewhere 

Evolution the machine age— 
correlation, etc., with science, 
mathematics, and 

Adequate skill 

(Correlate with the manual arts 

course, particularly for pupils who are 

acquiring skill with machines) 

The use the lathe compari- 
son with simple hand tools (Ac- 
quisition first-hand knowledge 
all pupils) 

The making musical instru- 

ments the flute, violin, dul- 

cimer, etc. 
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Social competence 
Understanding the relation 
machines 
ble increased emancipation from 
drudgery 
Utilization machine products 
socializing activities—musical 
instruments, athletics, mimeo- 
graphed outlines for class discus- 
sions 
example social use machines 
—the radio, school transporta- 
tion, etc. 
Creative competence 
The writing story, play, 
poem, essay some aspect 
the 
with model Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s visit 
City, the sound the engine, 
machines have met 
Drawings, paintings, sculpture, 
and on, men and machines 
modern society 
The interpretative dance 
Creating music, Gersh- 
win and Honegger 
Creating machine models 
Creating plans for more effec- 
tive use machines, etc. 
Esthetic competence 
Reading—pupils’ own composi- 
tions, Rice’s 
The Adding Machine 
The study machine age art 
Witnessing dance interpretations 
the machine age 
Listening music the machine 
age 
Activities that promote habitual 
conduct accordance with the 
results this study unit, etc. 


The realization pupils and teach- 
ers the possibilities within any de- 
partment human knowledge and 
practice can never achieved until 
schools discard artificial statements 
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aims and the stilted methods which 
they engender. America might well 
change first last. long either 
believe act believed that the 
“cardinal principles” the war period 
are gospel and all the gospel, shall 
conceal the basic purpose and issue 
schools. can use only functional ap- 
proaches education, and the six aims 
just illustrated inhere dynamically 
every child. they are directed com- 
petently with reference the best 
working principles now available, 
shall progress toward whatever goals 
seem best for society and its component 
individuals. the same time, shall 
depart from dogmatic finalities, for 
each the proposed directions im- 
provement the name moving hu- 
man function. 

What 1938 conduct should con- 
tinue? Even its best, would un- 
fit for Something must added, 
therefore, our present. Conduct, 
when perfect for given date has 
quality that extends beyond that date. 
progressive. 

Good education education for pro- 
gressively better conduct. Conduct 
progressive when guided the 
best data and working principles that 
can found. With this addition, nor- 
mal conduct becomes life-long enter- 
prise for every one, and especially for 
educators. Good musical conduct one 
hundred years ago, for example, was 
measured terms the ability 
create and experience esthetically 
terms that date. But such conduct, 
transplanted unchanged the present 


Practices Selected Public Schools. New York: Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1935. Cf. also Clyde Hill (Editor), Educa- 
tional Progress and School Administration. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. 194-195. 
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would good only Euclid good 
its application. would make the 
listener deaf esthetically much 
today’s symphony programs. New es- 
thetic areas could not entered. 

The conditions progressive im- 
provement depend the balancing 
freedom and responsibility—freedom 
and responsibility for doing 
so. Wrightstone’s findings reported 
his Appraisal Newer Practices 
Selected Public are the kind 
data from which working principles 
for such balancing freedom and re- 
sponsibility can drawn. Such princi- 
ples might read follows: 


Superior teachers should venture like 
pioneers into realms educational dis- 
covery. 

The learner’s six dynamic functions 
should utilized the development 
better judgments, beliefs, and attitudes. 

The school should utilize the learner’s 
dynamic functions increase his mastery 
knowledge relevant modern life. 

The school should utilize the social 
performance resources the learner. 

Educators should utilize contempo- 
rary data the social and natural sciences. 

Educators should provide enlarge- 
ment experience with reference the 
individual’s capacities, interests, and habits, 
and also with reference contemporary 
social conditions. 

Educators should give momentum 
the pupil for life career the main lines 
human achievement. 


The values any school program 
depend the aims, the pupils, and the 
curriculum materials. Discussions 
these points have already been pre- 
sented. Other aspects the total situ- 
ations that affect values are method, 


administration, and measurement 
appraisal. 

Method related pupils’ inter- 
ests, and interests are related the 
effectiveness learning. attempting 
find approaches learning situa- 
tions, teachers must try various meth- 
ods and devices stimulate pupils. 
pupil’s purpose and also the spe- 
cial abilities and disabilities certain 
pupils should provided for. The 
possibilities transfer method and 
subject matter should facilitated 
definite practice these two types 
transfer. Methods must flexibly 
adapted materials, and the organi- 
zation both materials and methods 
should place emphasis where be- 
longs. 

Administrative aspects socially 
valuable curriculum are numerous 
that only few will mentioned. 
These items include curriculum com- 
mittees study their communities, 
evaluate courses, add new units, select 
textbooks, reference books, and other 
Whether there should 
unit curriculum the customary de- 
partmentalization work depends 
largely the administration. any 
case, the administration should provide 
for differentiation methods and ma- 
terials for pupils varying equipment, 
needs, and interests, and adaptation 
local conditions. Constants and elec- 
tives, flexible and balanced pupils 
and divisions subject matter, should 
organized. Guidance pupils— 
educational, vocational, cultural, and 
on—is needed more than formerly. 
Somewhere the situation, provision 
should made for special curricular 
services, such health, speech, social 


Horowitz, Alfred, “Experimentalism and Edu- 
cation.” EpucaTIONAL 1937, 403-425. 
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adjustment, remedial work read- 
ing, and numerous other informal so- 
activities. 

The administration should plan cur- 
ricula vertically, well horizon- 
tally twelve sixteen-year plan, 
including the kindergarten, junior col- 
lege, and nursery school, the last 
three units are included the system. 
This provides articulation among the 
administrative units. Prerequisites 
should terms what significant 
and necessary for the later develop- 
ment the pupil, and each succeeding 
year unit should recognize the ad- 
vancement made preceding units 
and build upon it. Articulation both 
departmental and general correla- 
tion problem, and all pupil-units 
work should planned with reference 
horizontal well vertical articu- 
lation with what the pupil has done, 
doing, will likely do. 

Measurement and appraisal should 
terms the entire school pro- 
gram—aims, activities, methods, ma- 
terials, and standards. Development 
all the directions described above can 
not measured now fully, accurately, 
objectively. Clearly, must not 
profess measure social competence 
until have tests for that purpose. 
Indeed, competence kind can 
measured fully terms either fixed 
roving goals until the goals have 
been identified and the routes 
them Meanwhile, schools 
may experiment with tests attitudes, 
but they must depend chiefly cri- 
teria appraisal for their tentative 
judgments. must recognize the 
limitations tests knowledge 
measures social, creative, esthet- 
competence. 

play its role American life, 
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education must adopt the six-dimen- 
sional purpose that actively inheres 
children and youth; must employ 
teachers who are experiencing the pro- 
gressive fulfillment this 
dimensional purpose; must select 
and organize learning experiences that 
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will enable pupils capitalize the 
pertinent past their own develop- 
ment; and must appraise and meas- 
ure results terms 
evidence that pupils are developing 
valid designs for successful living. 
such criteria education social. 


PIONEER LANDMARK—THE OLD MILL 


common dust that lies along these beams 
And dims the windows with mellow gloom; 

prismatic with ancient gleam 

sunlight sifted through virgin wood, 

And rhythmic with the sound 

shimmering wheels that long ago 

Dripped with the mill-pond’s glistening showers. 


There another dust than this, 
Marked acrumbling slab upon the hill, 
Below straggling wind-wreck wild peach. 


But this which clothes the rafters dusky shroud 
more him than any frail defense 
stone and waving grass blown bright with flowers. 


This the housing hope 


That narrow sphere assigned him never could contain, 
Who this radiant gloom brought into being 


The fragile stuff webs, 


shadow’s inner shining. 


the 
as- 


SEEING OURSELVES 


HAT interest European Study 
Tours spreading rapidly 
this country well known and 

not only the credit the students 

who join but the result the enthu- 
siasm those who conduct them. 
not equally well known that the 

countries there beginning 

develop reciprocal interest Study 

Tours the United States. This can 

only explained the social and eco- 

nomic unrest which prevails there and 
the consequent demand 
change. received announcement 
about year ago that such tour 
the United States was being planned 
for students—the future leaders 
thought and the moulders the minds 
the next generation—by the dis- 
tinguished Professor Rudinsky Yedi- 
slavovich, who fills several chairs 
important fields knowledge the 
University Cumgranosalis, the lead- 
ing university Sergaria. This little 
country, whose distinction greater 
than its size, has the past been pre- 
dominantly agricultural character 
and outlook, but was facing serious 
economic crisis and was dire need 
social and other change owing for- 
eign competition, changing fashions 
the consumption cereals, and the 
preference for cows’ milk 
place the traditional goats’ milk,’ 
which was brought about part 
the results scientific investigation in- 
food values, and part the exis- 
tence surplus supply cows due 
the decline the export market. 


*Indeed, the threat “I’ll get your goat” 
longer received with any degree alarm. 


SEE OTHERS 


Industrially Sergaria still the 
handicraft level. 

The crisis had the effect directing 
the attention social reformers the 
potential resources Segaria which 
had not until then been exploited. Ser- 
garia very mountainous country 
with very generous rainfall. con- 
sidering the direction change 
occurred many patriotic leaders 
and outstanding pedagogues that the 
towering ranges might conceal vast 
mineral resources and that the harness- 
ing the rushing waterfalls for man’s 
use might put into his hands new tools 
with which wrest these resources 
from their secret fastness. was also 
recognized those who had these 
visions new social order which 
would create plenty perhaps for every- 
body that was not enough make 
over the material resources; human 
nature must taken hand and 
changed. The problem, then, was how 
change agricultural mind over 
into the modern industrial-capitalist 
mind—a task for the psychologist and 
sociologist, well-versed economic 
theory well equipped with pro- 
found social point view 
losophy education. 

Recognizing the inherent challenge 
the situation, Dr. Yedislavovich 
with the versatility which always 
amazes his colleagues (even those who 
not always share his vision admire 
his courage and temerity) decided 
that, her country was saved and 
his future was assured, she 
must look abroad and particularly 
the United States, the leading indus- 
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trial country capitalistic basis. 
Sergarians would only study how hu- 
man nature had changed the United 
States period fifty years, the les- 
son could applied their own 
smaller country, and the desired re- 
sults obtained far shorter time be- 
cause the advances made psychol- 
ogy and advertising, and 
niques discussion which ideas 
drip into common pool and become 
shared decisions the application 
the methods division labor. For 
Sergarian loyal the ideals and 
traditions his country would advo- 
cate the reconstruction society 
violent methods; every patriotic Ser- 
garian realizes that new social order 
must brought about methods 
which are accord with the traditions 
the country, and which will produce 
results quickly possible, educa- 
tion outrace catastrophe. 

Dr. Yedislavovich unfortunately 
did not speak English but had the 
advantage having spent three weeks 
during previous visit the United 
States and having spied out the land 
far Albany. His resounding Ser- 
garians Awake! Look 
based upon this visit, was book which 
constituted him authority the 
United States his own land, and his 
essays, The United States from the 
Fifth Avenue Bus, might well 
repay translation for the American 
Public. the tour planned year ago 
very wisely limited his study group 
thirty selected students, who, 
addition inquiring mind and 
physical stamina, had also 
position meet the cost and expenses 
which careful arrangements have 


This not confused with the Japanese 
yen, which has different philological origin. 
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been brought down some 2537 
yens. (In the present uncertain state 
the market not clear how many 
yens will bring dollar.) was fully 
expected that the handicap neither 
speaking nor understanding English 
(the Sergarian schools have been 
modernized that time cannot found 
for the study foreign languages) 
could easily overcome the em- 
ployment carefully chosen inter- 
preters, qualified understand and re- 
produce the meanings and intentions 
both the Sergarians and their Ameri- 
can hosts and reading during the 
tour books about the United States 
which had appeared Sergarian. That 
the tour was genuine study and edu- 
cational course was attested the fact, 
first, that was conducted under the 
auspices the University Cum- 
granosalis, and, second, that those who 
completed the full course lectures, 
conferences, discussions, interviews, 
visits museums, receptions, hikes, 
excursions, and other important fea- 
tures the tour (including admission 
the Republican Convention) were, 
after being weighed, measured, and 
tested with reference not much 
what knowledge they may have ac- 
quired but their change attitudes, 
receive not only regular university 
(Those who wished have the 
handsomely framed were required 
pay additional fee; those who 
wished increase the number cred- 
its had pay the corresponding addi- 
tional fee per additional 
quested; fees were returned 
members who felt that they were not 
entitled the full number points 
for which they had Dr. 
Yedislavovich was pains point 


out, the course had been carefully or- 
ganized achieve specific purpose 
for the group collective whole; 
would, therefore, not have been ac- 
cord with this purpose for students 
indulge side excursions pursue 
individual inquires their own 

duce the itinerary which was arranged 
for the study group after its arrival 
the United States. 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS THE 
STATE AMERICAN 
STUDY COURSE FOR THE 
SUMMER 1936 UNDER 
THE LEADERSHIP 
PROFESSOR 
RUDINSKY YEDISLAVOVICH 
ITINERARY 
THE 

July 3-6: 

Arrive New York study 
American shipping; working customs 
and tariffs; reception the Municipal 
Center. Address distinguished leader 
the contributions Sergarians Ameri- 
can life and culture. 

Reception July several patriotic 
organizations and addressed prominent 
leaders American public life. Tour 
New York and vicinity—Park Avenue, 
Fifth Avenue, Riverside Drive, Long 
Island (capitalist residences, golf clubs, polo 
fields, etc.). night Broadway: how capi- 
talists enjoy their money. 

Visit July Wall Street and the 
Stock addresses, possible, 
prominent magnates American business 
life “Capitalism, the Expression Hu- 
man Nature.” Lunch exclusive club, 
admitted. 

Visit the Empire State, Radio City— 
monuments American capitalism; uni- 
versities and colleges, the bulwarks, ac- 
cording authorities, American eco- 
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nomic and social theory. Addresses well 
known psychologists who have promised 
speak “How Capital Changes Hu- 
man Nature,” and “Why Professors Feel 
the Need Change,” and “How Much 
Change Desirable Capitalist State?” 

Evening visit Coney Island, the Park 
Rest and Recreation, “to every man 
queen”; study human nature when 
has plenty change. Address the dis- 
tinguished entrepreneur Solar Park 
“Suckers”; this stage the tour the 
group should have sufficient command 
English understand some technical 

Leave 11:55 P.M. bus for Niagara 
Falls—an opportunity see the country. 
Discussions “Classical Influences 
American Capitalism” the 
through near Rome, Troy, Ithaca, and 
Syracuse. 


July 

Niagara visits will made 
special permission the great power sta- 
tions, the Shredded Wheat Factory, and 
other well-known industrial establishments. 
the evening cross the Canadian side; 
addresses leaders the local service 
clubs international relations, and the 
economic and social status Canada. 


July 

Buffalo; visits large industrial con- 
cerns and addresses human nature and 
what with it. 

boat Detroit; the sights the 
American and Canadian sides will 
pointed out, and address will given 
member the crew the mainte- 
nance peaceful relations between two 
great capitalist countries. 


July 

Detroit. Contacts with the highly de- 
veloped capitalist Visit the 
Ford Factory; drive round the city new 
Fords. Addresses prominent leaders 
“How Make Capital Round and 
Round,” “The Automobile and Human 
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Nature.” Visit, there game, the base- 
ball park, capital’s summer recreation. 


July 

Chicago. Visit the largest department 
and special arrangement, the 
stockyards; opportunity will 
vided for those who wish visit freely 
without beirg “shown what they want you 
see.” Lectures, addresses, conferences, 
and discussions leaders “big 
“Why Chicago?” and “Hogs the 
Capitalist State.” Visit the University, said 
ences and seminars “Education and 
Capitalism.” Contacts with leading psychol- 
ogists and representatives various psy- 
chological 
movies, theatres, concerts, the famous ballet, 
“Hail, hail, the gang’s all here,” will 


provided. 


store, 


schools. 


July 11-13: 

Cleveland. Attendance the Republic 
Convention. will probably 
attend one more the many smaller 
nominating committees. Lectures, confer- 
ences, practica, discussions, seminars, etc., 
leading Republicans such topics 
“Why Not Democrat,” “Capital- 
ism for Republicanism,” “What with 
the etc. 


July 14-20: 

bus through the important centers 
the Middle West, and South Texas. 
Contacts each center with the leading 
capitalist activities, schools, psychological 
institutes, clinics, etc. Changing human 
nature will observed all times. few 
hours will devoted visit Mexico 
study intensively another civilization; 
lectures the new plan for changing hu- 
man nature Mexicans and why will 
not work leading American business 
man; study Mexican archaeology, cus- 
toms, and folkways; the wonders Pulque 
and Tequilla will thoroughly explored 
particularly relation their influences 
human nature. 
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July 20-24: 

and through Florida; the great win- 
ter residences made possible the capitalist 
Addresses “Capitalism and the 
Citrus Industry,” and “Capitalism and 
Real Estate.” Group conferences and dis- 
cussions will arranged the colleges 
and universities wherever adequate num- 
ber can found who speak Sergarian. 


July 27: 

Washington, the country’s Capital. 
will unnecessary have lectures the 
Democratic Party view the Cleveland 
meeting. Visits important centers and 
contacts with leading representatives 
American culture, they are Washing- 
ton, where American politicians and states- 
men transact the nation’s business. 


July 29: 

Boston. Visit important centers. Lec- 
tures and conferences “Tea and Capi- 
talism,” “Beans and American Cul- 
visit round Boston and environs, 
including tour Harvard, the bulwark 
capitalism, claimed authorities. 


July 31: 

Visit Newport; the great summer 
residences built capital; fleets, yachts, 
yawls, etc. 


August 1-5: 

Almost any part the country will 
trate the main purpose the tour. Special 
visits will made important centers 
route and contacts will always ar- 
ranged with highly charged, dynamic 
leaders. Members must always prepared 
for lectures, conferences, and discussions. 


August 


New York again; collection members, 
baggage, and notes lectures, conferences, 
and discussions, Specially arranged lectures 
leading representatives American life, 
business, and culture—the results capital- 
ism and its effects human nature. 
leading psychologist leading university 
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will contacted give address should recorded that the party 
win- “The Original Nature Human with renewed and strengthened 
talist Can Changed?” resolve reconstruct Sergarians for 
the August new Sergaria record time, and the 
and Final lectures the morning ship sailed down the harbor, the mem- 
dis- vital statistics the United States—births, bers lined deck and vowed 
leges number schools, marriages, teacher train- themselves their new task 
ing institutions, family life, family clinics, giving the new yell which through 
divorces, universities, literature, art, the American friends thev had drawn 
drama, moving pictures, radio, housing; for their own University Cum- 
and final drive past the museums, galleries, granosalis—Oh Yeah! Yeah!! 
the and other cultural institutions—the denial Yeah! 
attitudes; distribution —readers are urged look the 
Depart 3:00 P.M. the S.S. Periodical Index and the Publisher’s 
Hiya, Captain Toots. Weekly Sergaria. 
api- 
ons, 
rark 
mer 
hts, 
the Spanish proverb says, “He who would bring home the 
wealth the Indies must carry the wealth the Indies with him” 
would bring home JOHNSON. 
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BAH! 

SHRIVER YEOKUM 
Love all the poets know, 
And love they sing— 
like rose,” lover’s moon,” 
And “Love and you and spring.” 
And poets think that life love 
Which all men a-seeking. 
They seldom think that less than love 
even worth the speaking. 
have time for such this— 
live with honest things, 
Wood floors, fresh-scrubbed, 
Rye bread, parcels tied with strings. 
And when need clear mind 
sentimental clutter, 
think purple, frosted grapes, 
And yellow new-churned butter. 


REMEMBRANCE 
walked mile half today, 
And then walked back another way. 


dug the roots cinnamon vine, 

saw gnarled, wind-twisted pine. 
sat crumbling, musty wall. 
But this remember most all: 


lonely old woman, 
Wistful and thin, 

bonnet 
Tied beneath her chin, 
Saying peddler-man, 
you come in?” 


FAMINE 


Hungry lips; 

Ask not love from 
For your starving soul; 
myself sit famishing 
With empty bowl. 


4 
N 4; 
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COMPLETE measurement 
personality obviously the first 
step the solving many vex- 
ing human problems. The school, were 


able measure its pupils 


pletely, could abandon the mechanical 
rule “Take them six and shake 
them sixteen.” Instead, could re- 
ceive them when they were ready 
learn and graduate them when they 
were ready earn, whatever their 
calendar age. Personnel officers could 
with confidence select future work- 
men, foremen, salesmen, researchers 
and managers. could even tell 
when the individual supreme court 
judge, president, senator, congress- 
man, and on, should retire, 
forty ninety. 

Measurement the first requisite 
the sorting and placing—yes, and 
through genetics, the creating—of hu- 
man material. Without some such step, 
mere mechanical system, economic, 
governmental other, communism, 
fascism, “new deal” “square deal,” 
will ever produce the results are 
all earnestly seeking. 

How shall proceed? Common 
sense suggests that take hints from 
such practical men the automobile 
manufacturer. How does measure 
the “personality” his cars? two 
general methods: (1) measures 
each part, factor; and (2) later 
tests out the performance the whole 


PERSONALITY—COMPLETELY MEASURED 
AND RECORDED 


DaniEL 


Record Blank 


assembled machine, tests out the 
road where going spend its days. 

Even admit that personality 
mere machine, can see that 
two similar methods measuring 
are emerging: they are (1) the “parts” 
method, the “factor” plan, and (2) 
the whole-method, the life test. 
example the first the measuring 
intelligence, certainly very im- 
portant “part” personality. The 
second illustrated such remark- 
able products Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank and Doll’s Social Ma- 
turity Scale. the “life test,” 
here called, the whole personality, 
the toute ensemble parts, exhibits 
its propensities and capacities, its tricks 
and its manners, challenged forth 
all-round environment over 
quite period time. This enables 
discover whether how well any 
such intelligence, does actu- 
ally work under the activating chal- 
lenge the general environment and 
the influence other parts. “John can 
learn well, seclusion, but does 
when exposed athletics and girls?” 

Both these methods measuring 
are needed. Here, shall consider 
the first only. can measure 
cases, predict the behavior the 
whole personality, any ordinary en- 
vironment, with considerable success. 
find—to take extreme ex- 
ample for the sake clearness—if 
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find that given individual domi- 
nantly dynamo curiosity supple- 
would seem safe bet that would 
make excellent research worker 
philosopher some sort. 


ce eee ewe oo 


FIGURE 1.—Suggestive sketch the “parts” 
personality. 


Two questions confront us: What 
are the parts personality? How can 
measure each them? 

The parts analyze out must 
constitutive, and fairly simple. The 
carburetor essential, constitutive 
part the typical motor car, and 
simple enough can afford treat 
it, for practical purposes, one the 
elementary units want measure. 
But “quickness acceleration,” “ease 
riding,” “sweetness driving,” and 
on—these are neither constitutive 
parts the car, nor are they simple 
traits. 

Right here seems the crippling 
defect many the “teacher rat- 
ing scales,” “personality inventories,” 
and the like, which have been drifting 
under for decades. They are com- 
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posed largely such lists qualities 
“adaptability,” “loyalty,” esprit 
corps. Surely, neither automobiles nor 
personalities are composed abstract 
nouns. The qualities indicated are 
neither constitutive 
simple. 

The delvers who are applying vec- 
tor analysis the teasing out the 
ceeded better. But these researchers 
appear disagree fundamentals, 
and promise little more than new 
lists disagreements, contrasting out- 
fits “parts,” “factors,” for long 
time come, 

Certain general lines evidence, 
which the writer has already attempted 
indicate that the grand di- 
visions which first need distin- 
guish are four number. They are (as 
suggested the cut, Figure Feel- 
ing, Special Capacities like that for 
music, General Intelligence, and 
Bodily Organization. Feeling (as in- 
dicated the course the arrows 


the cut) central that energizes 


all the more significant activities 
the other portions the self. Person- 
ality essentially feeling, including 
that stronger form each feeling 
called emotion, expressing itself 
through general intelligence, talent, 
and bodily organization. 

Accordingly, our first desire 
measure feeling, that is, capacity for 
feeling. Obviously, not all one 
kind, What are the kinds? The great 
majority now agree that can dis- 
tinguish least three varieties, Fear, 
Anger, and “Love,” each with its char- 
acteristic tendency set off certain 
kind behavior, fear leads 
escape. 

But surely, when Professor Warden 


(of Columbia University) measures 
the amount electrical punishment 
which sexually excited rats will stand 
order get their mates, and then 
discovers the greater quantity which 
the mothers will endure reach their 
young, can hardly measuring 
one and the same thing. Surely, sexual 
desire, the response sex appeal, 
not identical with mother the 
protective response the young. 

Also, many are discovering what 
they describe feelings “domi- 
nance” and “submission,” “superi- 
ority” and “inferiority,” which seem 
very similar what others call 
“elation” and “subjection.” And does 
any one deny that there feeling 
Amusement our “sense 
that Appetite for food drink, 
long intensified enforced abstinence, 
may drive men murder? that 
soldiers sometimes die homesick- 
ness, Lonesomeness? that Curiosity 
motivates Warden’s rats not only (the 

“exploratory drive”), 
men well? 

Such considerations, too extensive 
more than hinted here, have led 
some conclude that McDou- 
gall’s list fourteen primary feelings 
catalog for which does not 
claim ultimate perfection—is the near- 
est approach yet made the truth 
the 

How, then, can measure these 
primary feeling-capacities, these pro- 
pensities different kinds be- 
havior? 

the absence tests, and con- 
sideration the fact that some these 
feelings ought not roused chil- 


William McDougall, Outline Psychology (New 
York, 1924). 
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dren, perhaps even adults, for 
purposes measurement, rating 
scale was devised. offered here, 
not finished instrument scientif- 
field great importance which prom- 
ises repay deeper cultivation. Its 
initial application appears have 
yielded results that are not without 
some predictive, working value 
studying the dispositions both can- 
didates for teaching, and children. 
The hope that they who have time 
and means will try out and, they 
find any virtue the plan, perfect it. 


GUIDE THE RATING 
PROPENSITIES 


(as expressed behavior) 


The purpose the Guide present 
types and samples behavior expressive 
the various propensities. 
perhaps, will exhibit all the items listed 
under any one head, The aim sug- 
gest, one who rating subject, 
abundance actual situations and responses 
the known life that subject. not 
use the items check list added 
after checking, nor let them prevent you 
from thinking other similar situations and 
responses—but rather start you. You, 
course, want form reliable judgment 
question: Does this subject have 
this propensity? so, what degree does 
show his behavior? 

Since, natural situations, cannot 
prevent the propensity 
through general intelligence (when that 
present), behavior samples are given 
suggest the “less intelligent” and the “more 
intelligent” expression the drive. 
intelligent” people may often show some 
the behavior listed under “less intelli- 
gent.” 

The “Examples” are intended suggest 
(1) the original, primitive, situation-feel- 
ing-action; (2) extremely high degree 
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the propensity less intelligently expressed 
and (3) extremely high degree 


more intelligently expressed. 


ELATION AND SELF-ASSERTION 


Examples:—(1) spirited animal, 
strutting prancing the presence 
others. (2) Athletic contestant 
striving the point permanent 
impairment. (3) President Wilson 
straining the point collapse and 
death for his cause. 
Less and over- 
bearing, impudent. Makes extrava- 
gant movements, perhaps: “jumps 
around.” “Watch show you.” 
Shows eccentricity clothes man- 
ner. May show excessive neatness 
(pride dress, etc.) extreme care- 
lessness (flouting convention). 
Struts, brags, etc. Shows off, talks 
much of, over,” his figure, 
clothes, possessions, achievement, posi- 
tion, friends. “By his tell,” has best 
car, house, clothes, etc. Accepts un- 
earned titles, honors, etc. Overrates 
himself. Overuses the pronoun 
Lets “me” and “mine” dominate his 
talk. the grandstand.” Snubs 
“only,” “champion” something, 
even something trifling absurd. 
Maneuvers get name newspaper, 
etc. Vigorous, positive expression 
opinion when uninhibited. Stretches 
the truth, perhaps without intending 
to, make out good case for himself. 
Readily accepts flattery. Welcomes 
compliments but may seldom give 
them. “Expansive” behavior, espe- 
cially following success. “Thin- 
skinned,” perhaps too “big-headed” 
recognize obvious slight. 
Dominates disregards others. 
Bull-doggish. Stubborn contra-sug- 
gestible (especially lacking sub- 
jection). Unreasonably 
yield place give in. Sees everything 
challenge self. Eagerly “shows 


March 


up” rival, points others’ errors, 
faults, weaknesses, etc. Argues with 
zest, sure right. Petty tyrant, 
martinet. Stares neighbor out 
countenance. one audience, 
talks, giggles, wisecracks, etc., during 
public performances. Creates nuisance, 
loud noises, corridors, streets, 
etc., without regard for rights 
others. Browbeats those who will sub- 
mit. Resists authority. 


excel. 


Competes with others his field 
endeavor, against his own previous 
record. Tries really sig- 
nificant honor list. Keeps clothing, 
tools, house, shop, etc., condition 
for efficient action, Exhibits special 
talent with pleasure. Often responds 
praise effort toward improve- 

Disciplines himself. Self-controlled 
and self-confident. Gaze and move- 
ment steady. Action determinate and 
finished, not tremulous abortive. 
his head” under Main- 
tains consistent character, yet responds 
adaptively. Concentrates well. Shows 
word and act that his ideas have 
been persistently thought through, 
made clear and articulate. 

Proceeds, and perhaps leads, with 
sanity and vigor. Warns his fellows 
against objectionable practices. Plans 
with care. Takes reasonable risks, faces 
danger, attacks incisively. Not easily 
deterred difficulty hardship, but 
faces with active, do-something 
attitude. Follows through decision, 
when reasonable, even heavy cost. 
(General Grant: “fight out this 
line, 


SUBJECTION AND SUBMISSION 


Examples:—(1) Dog fawning before 


stern master. (2) “Loyal” member 
gang who will not “peach” save 
his life. (3) Socrates, refusing save 
his life illegal escape. 


1938] 


Less submits with- 


out question. Gives without reason, 
especially fearful. Shuns direct com- 
petition unless certain win. Tends 
agree with whatever asserted posi- 
norant. Uneasy unless has the ap- 
proval his companions dress, 
habits, etc. Shifts course frequently, 
Keeps background: waits for “some 
one take initiative even where 
efficient. Lets others make his 
decisions. Fails (as teacher, parent, 
etc.) discipline well. 
Self-depreciating. Rates himself too 
low. Always 
Overmeek and self-effacing. Quick 
think others have low opinion 
May dislike praise. May fail 
advance—a static worker. 


More deferen- 


tial. Obeys laws, regulations, conven- 
tions, people authority. Polite con- 
Keeps person, clothing, 
possessions, etc., conventional “‘ship- 
shape.” Won’t cheat game ex- 
amination. Readily acknowledges 
actual fault, error, etc. Quickly yields 
one superior standing his own 
field. Takes orders well; likely 
carry them out unless self-assertion 

Takes responsibility seriously. Quiet 
and attentive class audience even 
when things are dull. Returns bor- 
rowed property. Can trusted with 
money. Gives pleasure for “duty,” 
ultimate Gives life for 


‘TENDER FEELING AND PROTECTION 


Examples:—(1) Mother caring for her 


young. (2) “Philanthropist” who sup- 
ports the families others and neg- 
lects his own. (3) Lincoln’s generous 
efforts reconstruct the “seceding” 
States. 


Less intelligent:—Picks slightly hurt 
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child which might better pick itself 
up. Gives illegitimate aid examina- 
tions. Supports evil because too 
“kind” report offenders. Takes the 
side the criminal against society. 
Gives indiscriminately vagabonds. 
Fosters evil blind charity. Kind 
others small matters while in- 
considerate reckless their wel- 
fare large. Kind limited circle 
and hostile those outside. 


More birds snowy 


winter, etc. Protects the young, help- 
less, dependent. Mothers (or fathers) 
the distressed. Helps the old. Shows 
desire for parenthood. May give 
career for marriage and family life. 
Adopts the young others. Shows 
interest orphanages. Does kind- 
ness whenever possible. Considerate 
others. Engages social service. 
Works make the world better 
place live in.” Impresses others 
“saintly.” 


FEAR AND EsCAPE 
Examples:—(1) Rabbit fleeing before 


dog. (2) Soldier who commits suicide 
because fear battle. (Cf. Mau- 
passant’s story, (3) 
Man about struck cobra, re- 
mains perfectly still friend 
dispatches the snake. (4) Leader 
village base dangerous volcano 
advocates permanent removal an- 
other site. 


behavior, 


with characteristic voice, attitude, etc. 
Cowers freezes. “Jumpy.” Hur- 
ried, incomplete, superficial reactions. 
Very quick scent and flee danger. 
Expresses groundless fears, etc. Faints 
blood. Needlessly shuns dark woods, 
graveyards, etc. Looks back self 
the dusk. Stays away from desired 
party. Girl shuns group where ad- 
mired boy (fearing will discover 


her affection). “Upset” audi- 
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ence, even friends. Easily gets 
stage fright. Worried health, 
property, relatives, etc. Sees the new 
fearful. Will not take decisive 
stand, perhaps candidate for of- 
fice, before election. 
manageable situation that once in- 
jured him. 


precautions, against fire, lightning, 
disease, danger, etc. Canvasses 
situation carefully before acting. Looks 
ahead, avoiding traps and irretrievable 
situations. 


DisTREss AND APPEAL 


Restrained 


whines appeal for freedom. (2) Des- 
perate devotee prays idol. Doomed 
patient resorts charms. (3) Little 
girl appeals President Lincoln 
pardon her soldier brother. The Lind- 
berghs patiently exhaust every means 
regain their kidnapped baby. 


whine, yelp, beg, etc. Ceases trying 
help self. Resorts repeatedly and 
vainly former means Pes- 
simistic. 


More intelligent:—Calls friends 


emergency. Makes reasonable appeals 
for assistance. Prays for enlighten- 
ment, guidance, etc. Plans self-help, 
and future avoidance distressful 
situation. 


ANGER AND COMBAT 
Examples:—(1) Dog fights and kills 


antagonist. (2) Mob seizes and kills 
prisoner. Duelists fight and kill each 
other for “honor.” (3) Statesman, 
indignant crime, initiates measures 
end it. 


blindly attacks and attempts destroy 
whatever opposes. Quick show ir- 
ritation resentment, growl- 
ing, scolding, slamming, throwing, 


striking out, swearing. Grouch. Can’t 
stand teasing, “razzing,” seem- 
ing personal slight injury very well. 
Poor loser. Rude speech and be- 
havior (especially strong Ela- 
tion). Shows the foregoing symptoms 
more emphatically under fatigue. 


his fire till 


favorable time. Fights obvious in- 
justice self others. Advocates 
fighting with ballots rather than bul- 
lets. Pours out invective against social 
impediments, rousing action. 
“Hates” Mars, the Destroyer, more 
than hates his fellow man, and 
tries put end war, the im- 


peder. 


DisGUsT AND REPULSION 


Examples:—(1) Child gags and spits 


out “nasty” medicine. (2) Gentile 
refuses eat with respectable Jew. 
(3) Minister preaches against the 
“revolting” custom loathes. 


made “sick.” 


Rejects “wrong” food. Quick find 
fault with food. Shows sensitivity 
bad tastes, odors, etc. Throws down 
racquet, glove, hammer, what not. 
Nose lifted. Sneering. Expresses con- 
tempt for opponent. “Knocks,” de- 
livering reckless unfair criticism 
(especially strong Anger Ela- 
tion). 


avoids 


what “low.” Shows disapproval 
foul stories, lewd pictures, risqué prac- 
tices. Withdraws from vulgar com- 
pany, etc. May show contempt for 
former self, and shift course. Shows 
vigorous contempt for malefactors 
their Puts criticism where 
will constructive. 


AMUSEMENT AND LAUGHTER 


Examples:—(1) Child laughs some 


one tumbling. (2) “Joker” ruptures 
friendship perpetrates cruelty 
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an’t produce laugh. (3) Humorist (Will 

Rogers) laughs toward Examples:—(1) Sexual display and cop- 

much and ulation lower animals. (2) Fatal 

be- Laughs inappropriate time, amour Antony with Cleopatra. (3) 

wrong place, etc. Laughs mis- Caesar subordinating his amour with 

haps companions. Substitutes laugh- Cleopatra plan achievement. 

ter for much-needed thought action. Less with and chooses 
till Jokes and plays humorous tricks more playmates sex. Quick notice pres- 
in- less random. ence other sex and change behavior. 

ates intelligent:—Quick see fun conscious” “girl conscious.” 


pits 
tile 
ew. 
the 


ind 
on- 
de- 
ism 


for 


wherever appropriately discoverable. 
Responds subtle points humor 
jokes and situations. Not stiff-faced 
mannered. Relaxed. Enjoys games. 
Can joked with appropriate 
Laughs self own affairs, 
etc. Uses humor, Lincoln did, 
ease stress. 


APPETITE AND Foop-SEEKING 


Examples:—(1) Hungry pig eating. (2) 
Roman emperor stuffs, takes 
emetic, and then consumes another 
banquet. (3) “Starving” diabetic pa- 
tient eats for health, extracting taste 


from each morsel. 


drinks “‘like fish,” etc. Noted for fre- 
quency quantity eating drink- 
ing. Obvious pleasure masticating 
ingulfing. Eats for pleasure, stuffs, 
when not hungry. May swallow food 
drink which others cannot stomach. 
Violates rules diet, perhaps when ill, 
Eats food designed for others. 
Shows lively anticipations eating 
food-seeking activities. Hunts fishes 
with avidity. May steal food, though 
not ordinary thief. 


More intelligent:—Uses pleasures ap- 


petite foster digestion. Plans 
gratify appetite without injuring 
health. Provides hygienic, pleasurable 
lunch for travel, etc. Lays choice, 
suitable food for future season. Eats 
and drinks for success: chooses foods, 
eats slowly, chews well, stops eating 


while still slightly hungry. 


Seeks bodily contact with other sex, 
touching, stroking, caressing, lap- 
sitting. Shows off before other sex. 
Easily excited lewd pictures, stories, 
etc. Lustful gaze, gulping, sexual 
signs, sexual behavior, etc. Dresses 
secure attention other sex—too lit- 
tle, too much, too flashy. Talks much 
other sex and matters obviously re- 
lated sex. May boast conquests, 
especially strong Elation, Exhibi- 
tionist (exposing body parts 
obviously sexual way). “Voyeur,” 
“peeping Tom,” habitually viewing 
what regards sexual. “Goes with” 
other sex without much discrimination, 
Goes great trouble gratify lust. 
Marries early and with poor prospects. 
May have more children than situation 
warrants. 


More intelligent:—Discriminating 


associates among other sex. Takes ad- 
vantage opportunity marry for 
love. Conduct continent and faithful. 
Makes lust subordinate love. Adapts 
sexual behavior social good. 


AND ACQUISITION HOARD- 
ING 


Examples:—(1) Ground squirrel col- 


lecting nuts, dog burying bones, etc. 
(2) Miser hoarding without reference 
actual need. (3) Ex-president Cool- 
idge, always thrifty, and never want- 
ing anything wasted, privately pub- 


licly. 


defends, 


proprietor, nest, house, etc. Shows 
signs pleasure sheer handling 


ion. 


a 
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what owned desired. Shows off 
possessions. Fond possessive words 
“my car.” Has “pet” knife, marble, 
ring, book, etc., not treasured 
souvenir much for its own sake. 
Makes and keeps collections things 
for themselves alone. Parts unwillingly 
with what owns possesses even 
does not need it. Protects own 
property especially well, perhaps ex- 
pense state, others. Acquires 
and hoards with little regard for actual 
Miserly. Practices unreasonable 
and unnecessary economies. Lets some 
secondary and unnecessary money- 
making money-saving activity in- 
terfere with major purpose, such 
the pushing his profession. Borrows 
great deal. May steal without spe- 
cial need. Quick seize opportunity 
for acquisition perhaps saving. 


More intelligent:—Pronounces “smart 


thrifty.” Shows pleasure bank 
account, investments, etc. Would own 
his own home, etc. Works hard and 
sacrifices for future financial good. 
Aims economic independence. Plays 
fair business, etc. Lets others use 
property where feasible. Acquires and 
uses property for public good. 


AND “HERDING” 


Examples:—(1) Cow, frantic separa- 


tion from herd, rushes back it. (2) 
Homesick freshman “cuts” for home. 
(3) Petrarch writes letters Cicero, 
who died centuries before. 


uneasy 


alone. Exerts self get with others, 
and enjoys their companionship. Al- 
ways wants companion movies, 
trips, etc. Fails self-amusement 
lonely enjoyment. Friendly with dogs, 
etc. Creates imaginary companion. 
May grow ill lonesomeness. “Hail 
fellow.” “Mixes.” Enjoys “feel” 
others, perhaps actual contact. 


More singing, gam- 


ing, etc., Not hermit-like 


March 
mode life. “Clubable.” Happy 


member groups. Makes 
friends readily. Maintains extensive 
correspondence expressive friendship 
chiefly. Reads much; enjoys 
ionship books.” Seeks and creates 
friendliness everywhere. home 
everywhere. Provides against lone- 
someness the future. 


CURIOSITY AND EXPLORING 


Examples:—(1) Monkey examines ob- 


ject that has novel aspect. Explores 
about him. (2) “Curiosity seekers” 
stare from the sidewalk the wife 
ex-president, forcing her leave 
her own front porch. (3) Michelson 
carries fifty-eight-year study 


light. 


looks intently, quizzes. Can’t resist 
opening package. Has “inquiring 
look.” Tries pry into the gossip. 
Travels without definite purpose. 


More intelligent:—Asks many questions. 


Takes things apart discover how 
they are made. Seeks light projects. 
Seeks the new reporting, teaching, 
etc. Travels for definite research pur- 
pose. Investigates. Pursues research for 
its own sake possible, without 
thought gain practical application 
results. 


CREATIVENESS AND CONSTRUCTING 


honeycomb, nest, dam, etc., lower 
animals. (2) Business man building 
business fostering evil practice. 
(3) Edison enriching the world with 
inventions. 


building 


materials with obvious absorption. Al- 
ways making something, 
dress, airplane. Likes watch and 
help digging, piling, etc. Makes re- 
mote imitation desired model, with 
poor materials. Shows fondness for 
tools, etc., used given field. 


- = 
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More things” about 
house, yard, etc. Tries improve 
things has uses, make them 
work better. Original; gives many 
constructive suggestions. Invents, de- 
signs, composes abundantly 
physical, chemical, electrical, social 
mental field. May draw, paint, com- 
pose literature, etc. Persistent 
efforts work out new idea. 


RATING EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


Rate somewhere the left end the 
line, relatively unstable, one whom dif- 
ferent emotions, from time time not 
habitually, follow each other rapidly and 
with some vigor, either from apparent 
cause, played upon the accidents 
environment and inward condition. Such 
person may laugh hysterically, cry easily, 
get into “huff” over trifle, become sud- 
denly elated despairing over himself 
his fortunes, pass quickly from timid flight 
rash assault, etc. 

Rate toward the right him who shows 
the opposite tendency, whose emotional re- 
sponses are appropriate kind and amount, 
and relatively well controlled. likely 
about “the same” from day day. 
Although emotionally flexible, supple, and 
responsive varying situations, perhaps— 
not merely stolid insensitive—he shows 
consistent emotional constitution. 


Directions for Using the Rating Scale 


Our aim record the native, brute 
strength the feeling-capacities and emo- 
tion-powers the person are rating. 
The preceding Guide designed help 
estimate this strength lies back 
and puts energy into variety samples 
behavior. 

the Rating Scale (shown Figure 
line for each the propensities, 
scaled from zero 100. The unnumbered 
divisions the line are points apart, and 
stand for 10, 20, 30, the left 
half the line; and the right half, for 
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60, 70, 80, 90. Zero indicates absence 
the trait, the status perhaps, one who 
shows behavior samples the kind set 
down the Guide for that trait. 100 indi- 
cates the utmost strength the drive the 
most outstanding examples, such those 
given the Guide. 

Place check mark that point 
the line which indicates how strong the 
given drive the one you are rating. 
Your may stand anywhere the line, 
between the points division well 
them. 

The average person, any such trait, 
stands 50. One good way get rating 
—although you are free proceed 
your own ask whether your 
subject about like the average. not, 
his “symptoms” throw him the right 
left 50? the left (for example), 
does appear fall into the lowest quar- 
ter, the next higher, The 
unmarked divisions the scale will then 
help you place him still more accurately. 

helps, too, keep mind concrete 
examples the particular trait you are rat- 
ing, such Elation—Miss Mr. Mr. 
Mrs. and Napoleon—who stand 
about the numbered points the scale, 
25, 50, 75, and 100. 

not let the terms “low” and “high” 
lead you consider moral immoral, de- 
sirable undesirable aspects the trait. 
want make our rating much 
possible like electrician’s measuring the 
strength electric current, regardless 
the use which put. Let sheer 
curiosity lead you, and proceed shrewdly, 
you were gain every close hit and 
lose every error, you were rating 
the subject for actual placement. 

Remember these tendencies may influ- 
ence each other. For example, high Elation, 
evidenced competition with the rec- 
ords others, may inhibited Fear 
when these others are actually present the 
contest; may reenforced Anger. 
Try, then, get examples behavior 
which the trait works its purity, neither 
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reenforced nor interfered with any other what sacrifice, taking what punishment? 
drive. Does drive him into behavior well known 

Such questions these will help:—1. foolish, commonly condemned? 
When the subject “normal” condi- How long and persistently does cause 


Subjection 


Tender Feeling 


Fear 


Distress 


100 


100 


Appetite 


Lust 


Ownership 


Lonesomeness 


Curiosity 
Creativeness 


Stability 


Superior teachers 
Inferior 


FIGURE 2.—Comparison notably superior and notably inferior teachers 
with respect the Propensities, and Emotional Stability. 


tion, healthy, well-rested, and not strongly him act (as the burned child shuns the 
possessed any feeling, how much the injured man seeks revenge)? 
stimulus does take start the given drive How much does take “bring him out 
strongly him, there being especial it”? What other propensities can inhibit 
inhibitor present? How much does it, etc.? 

exert himself gratify the emotion, making Also, what extent his life organized 


. 
Anger 
Disgust 
2 75 100 
Amusemen 
0 25 78 100 
\ 
25 50 3 75 100 
100 
f 
KEY 


1938 


about the drive question? How much 
does appear his conversation, expressed 
ideals, plans, possibly dreams, even? 
his choice reading, plans, music, amuse- 
ments, shows, friends? what extent does 
inhibit other drives? 

But finally, must compare his emo- 
tion-capacity with that our standards. 
Even his whole life organized about 
Elation, that drive him may only 
stronger personality. 


Feeling, General Intelligence, Tal- 
ents Special Capacities, and Bodily 
Organization—these, before said, 
appear the grand divisions 
personality. The feeling-capacities, the 
propensities, have far been the 
“dark continent.” The preceding at- 
tempt rating scale represents 
groping for illumination. 

Intelligence has already been meas- 
ured, least general way. Sea- 
shore (as the present writer interprets 
him) thinks that just the trouble: 
have been too general, have lumped 
too much together, have followed the 
“whole” method instead analyzing 
and getting the strength its 
essential “parts.” What those parts are 
which should perhaps separately 
measured future intelligence tests 
suggested the Record Blank pre- 
sented Figure 

Accordingly, measuring special 
capacities, Seashore has shown how 
“divide and conquer.” His measure- 
ment musical talent brilliant ex- 
ample the kind technique that 
will some day applied, hope, 
all such traits. far, appears that 
have not even indentified them all. 
And since indentification likely 
proceed faster than laboratory meas- 
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urement the Seashore plan, prob- 
ably school and shop and other similar 
organizations will continue make 
large use the method rating 
trained judges—what may call the 
method compared with the 
scientist’s effort measure with more 
instrumental, objective technique and 
greater accuracy. 

Predictive value what want, 
however. The test truth not how 
get it, but what can with it. 
Whoever can predict aright and keep 
predicting, him will follow, 
whether arrives his truth 
spection introspection, mathema- 
tics, astrology, sheer prophetic 
inspiration. may even “remem- 
ber,” Socrates suggested, what his 
soul had known some previous exis- 
tence; but predict must, and better 
and more continuously than the rest 
us. 

Body would seem the most 
objective and directly accessible divi- 
sion the whole personality. But 
when appeal health educators 
and others whose work involves its 
measurement, find them, like our- 
selves, searching for fundamental parts 
performances and trying invent 
and standardize means measuring 
these units. 

“Bodily the 
Record Blank that follows, represents 
the common-sense approach the 
author and his advisors. And plead 
guilty once the charge leveled 
against others: the subheadings not 
all represent “constitutive parts,” nor 
the desirable degree simplicity 
professed seek. have even 
lapsed, measure, into “abstract 
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nouns.” Nor have we, yet, the corresponding item, using the familiar 
“Guide” for those who must rate scale that runs from 100. you feel 
characteristics. that this accurate,” indicate the 


INTELLIGENCE 
General Intelligence 
Perception..... 
Memory 
Thought 
TALENTS DEFECTS 
PROPENSITIES 
(Disposition) 
Elation.... 
Appetite 
Tender Lust. 
Ownership 
Distress. Lonesomeness 


Emotional Stability 


BODILY CHARACTERISTICS 


Muscular Energy: and Endurance 
Nervous Energy and Endurance. 
Genotype 


3.—A blank for recording the fundamentals personality. 


Directions for filling out the range within which you think the mark 
Record Blank would fall: “Control, Coordination, 
Adaptabilit -75.” any case you are 
convinced that you have right 
Under “Talents” and “Defects,” fill even, leave blank space. 


only the most noticeable, anywhere from Following “Genotype,” make entry 
none several, according what you have been specially designated 
knowledge the person reveals. study and report this “rating for 


Enter each dotted line your mark for mating,” that is, for possible parenthood. 


arch 


feel 
the 


1938 


Comment further report should 
placed separate sheet and under the 
appropriate heading. For example, in- 
telligence test given, state that 
additional sheet, under and 
give the subject’s I.Q. you can. Com- 
ments Talents, Defects, and Bodily 
Characteristics are especially place, as: 
weak, husky, and probably disagree- 
able most listeners. Believe great im- 
provement possible through culture.” 

Keep mind that you are not marking 
achievement merely, scoring ex- 
amination, but trying get inborn Ca- 
pacity: “How does John’s native Intelli- 
gence Singing Capacity compare with 
the general run persons his age? 
just about the best you can find, 
bad the worst, somewhere (and so, 
about where) between?” 


The partial form person our 
record blank reminds constantly that 
measure, and not just gasoline engine 
pile-driver; and suggests 
roughly the relation the “parts.” 

Measurement the method rat- 
ing need not deter us; for statisticians 
report that when employed under 
proper conditions, instrument 
proved value. Indeed, there are 
cases which has afforded, for the 
purpose prediction, foretelling out- 
comes, more reliable basis than test- 
ing. And our procedure leaves room 
for the application tests fast 
they demonstrate their efficacy. 

Would our predicting power 
dealing with human material in- 
creased some such plan? What 
would the cumulative value such 
record, with regard any child, 
filled out and filed each his 
teachers, through period several 
years? with regard any workman 
budding executive rated capable 
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acquaintances? answering such ques- 
tions, need keep mind the 
increasing emphasis which being 
placed that ensemble feeling-ca- 
pacities, propensities, known Dispo- 
“That stenographer can stenog 
better than any one else the office,” 
explained business man; “but had 
let her because she couldn’t meet 
and deal with people, and that was 
part the job.” let get her rat- 
ing such qualities Amusement, 
Tender Feeling, Fear, Anger, and 
Emotional Stability. 

want know why Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy makes good soldier, won’t 
linger too long over the intelligence 
test: he’s pore benighted ’eathen,” 
and may lack the cerebral cortex 
anything better. find out why 
he’s first-class man,” meas- 
ure his Elation and Anger related 
his Fear. And why did Tommy Atkins 
marvel that Fuzzy-Wuzzy “bruk 
British square”? What that keeps 
British square quadrangular? Not 
primarily the formal discipline ge- 
ometry, not the concept, but British 
pluck. 

want able tell how our 
candidates for living well will turn 
out with regard the Big Seven, the 
Health, Home Membership, Citizen- 
ship, Studentship, Vocation, Avocation, 
and Character. Who the kidnaper 
and killer? Deliver from cold-eyed 
Elation, perhaps reenforced with 


Anger; and with too little Tender 
Feeling, Fear Subjection restrain. 
the Hauptmanns and the Dillin- 
gers answer this description? And there 
the killer the car, taking his toll 
the United States. The machine 
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small per cent cases. The trouble 
with the drivers, Which drivers? Slow 
reaction time, poor eyesight, and on, 
surely cannot account for all. More 
important, probably, the attitude 
the man the wheel, and this appears 
spring largely from his disposition. 
kind, endowed with fund 
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Tender Feeling, bent protecting 
life? Has Subjection enough sub- 
mit the necessary regulations 
well-organized, well-ordered living? 
does show uninhibited Ela- 
tion, self-assertion which urges him 
like hell” and let the devil take the 
dead? 


possible that personality attains unity which involves least 
distinct difference from its component parts does sugar from 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen. Morgan’s concept emergent 
may represent insight far beyond that Darwin 
Wallace. The observable data relative human development 
least suggest process integration whose possibilities still remain 
unexplained and whose product represents emergence some- 
thing other than the sum its component 
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VEEN AL SEE DEGINNING OF THE RAINY SEASON IN NORTHERN RHODESIA, 


PAIN agglomeration, not 
fusion, two eras, the medieval 
and the modern; two atti- 
tudes, the romantic and the realistic; 
and three continents, Europe, 
Africa and Asia. understand recent 
history, the Spanish temperament must 
studied, and the peculiar history 

Spain must surveyed. 

The first known inhabitants the 
Spanish Peninsula were the Ligurians 
unknown origin, the Iberians evi- 
dently from north Africa, and the 
Celts Asiatic origin. the twelfth 
century before the Christian era, the 
Phoenicians colonized what now 
Cadiz; the sixth, the Carthaginians 
founded settlements where are now 
Algeciras, Malaga, Seville, and Cor- 
dova. Then their rivals the Greeks 
settled along the coast. The Carthagin- 
were pushed out the Romans; 
and these fought less than two cen- 
turies subjugate the stubborn but 
seldom united tribes Hispania. 

Strabo, much-quoted geographer 
the ancient world, the first century 
before Christ wrote the earliest de- 
scription the Spanish character. 
noted their pride and valor; and like 
all good writing 
foreigners, their The Romans 
often commented their imagina- 
tion, flowery eloquence, and subtle 
Livy wrote: “sunt ingenia His- 
paniorum inquieta avidaque novas 
res.” Here again must not attribute 
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too much restiveness and revolutionary 
character the ancient Spaniards be- 
cause their observer was the ruling 
nation. 

Spain prospered both commercially 
and politically part the Roman 
Empire. She contributed Trajan, Had- 
rian, and Marcus Aurelius the im- 
perial throne; and Lucan, Seneca, 
Quintilian and Martial Roman lit- 
erature. Christianity spread the 
Peninsula during its first century; but 
Rome weakened, hordes barba- 
rians came in—Suevi, Vandals, Alans, 

The most significant feature 
Spanish history the impress the 
Moors, who landed near Gibraltar 
711. Generally welcomed the 
people, the Moors rapidly extended 
their conquest over almost the entire 
Peninsula, which became extension 
the Province Morocco and de- 
pendency the Caliphate Damas- 
cus. The Arabs settled Andalusia 
and the warmer regions the south; 
while the north was allotted the 
Berbers. 

Cordova the tenth century was 
the most brilliant city Europe; even 
Saxon nun distant Germany called 
“Jewel the World.” Magnificent 
libraries were founded, and schools, 
and the Cordova faculties philoso- 
phy and medicine were renowned. 
Their practical science and mathe- 
matics were then unsurpassed; their 
irrigation, agriculture, horticulture 
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made Spain garden. The perfect and 
charming beauty even mutilated 
remains like the mosque Cordova 
and the palaces Granada shows what 
the Spanish gained from their Mo- 
hammedan rulers, who were tolerant 
toward the Christians. Sir George 
Young says that Islam offered or- 
ganized society that 
regard liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity—and economically—in regard 
production and progress—much su- 
perior the social system early 
Christendom, 

The Cid Campeador account 
his valor and the brilliancy his vic- 
tories over the Moors became the na- 
tional, somewhat mythical, hero 
Spain. Isabella Castile and Ferdi- 
nand Aragon, who ruled jointly, 
are called “the Catholic kings,” just 
title when her temperament recalled. 
Their ardor for the purity their 
faith established the Inquisition, which 
served the crown firmly. They ex- 
pelled the Moors from their last pos- 
session Spain, when Boabdil sur- 
rendered the Alhambra “los reyes 
catholicos” January 1492. The 
same year, celebrated for Columbus’ 
discovery America, the Jews were 
forced accept Christian baptism 
leave Spain; the Moors were treated 
likewise 1502. 

Spanish history was then world his- 
tory, with Charles Cortes, Pizarro, 
Magellan, Philip II, the Invincible 
Armada, and Escorial. But before 
long the decline began. 

The first succession royal 
favorites plunged the country into 
economic disaster 1609 decreeing 
the final expulsion the Moriscos, 
the most industrious part the popu- 
lation. There were allowed remain 
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only limited number old men, 
who were hand the Moorish sys- 
tem agriculture, and children below 
certain age, who were brought 
Christians, Catalonia revolted 
and became subject the king 
France for short period. Portugal 
asserted its recovered independence. 

The Bourbons after 1700 dragged 
Spain into more European wars, Fin- 
ally Nelson shattered the Spanish 
fleet Trafalgar; and the British 
helped expel the French. During 
the confusions the Peninsular War, 
the Spanish American colonies one 
one detached themselves from Spain. 
The pendulum swung back and forth 
from repressive persecutions through 
revolts attempts liberal govern- 
republic was tried from 1873 
1875; but the Bourbons were re- 
stored limited monarchy. 


Thus one generation after another 
has performed its unfortunate acts 
the centuries-old Spanish tragedy, and 
this latest scene appears the most dis- 
heartening that promises catastro- 
phe for outsiders One the best 
students Spain and its civilization, 
Allison Peers, has entitled his late 
volume The Spanish Tragedy, 1930- 
1936, and masterpiece cur- 
rent historical writing. prefaced 
his account thus: “Both geography and 
history protest against attempt 
judge Spain she were some other 
nation. Not only with ‘moat defen- 
sive,’ but with strong mountain wall 
she has been protected from her neigh- 
bors—and she has developed most 
the characteristics peninsularity. 
Spain all but the most mountainous 
country Europe, and shows incred- 


ible extremes climate, together with 
variety well abundance natural 
wealth, and violent regional dissimi- 
larities the temperament her 
people. Though sparsely populated, 
the main agriculturists, she has two 
her twenty-two millions crowded 
into her two greatest cities. The Span- 
iards, who the past have been 
strangely romanticized abroad, are not 
one people but many: they share be- 
tween them not one mother-tongue 
but four; and quite apart from regional 
differences, almost 
Spaniard will display many appar- 
ently inconsistent traits character 
that will the work years 
learn know him.” 

All observers agree that the Spanish 
are the most individualistic peoples, 
little tainted nationalistic slogans 
and prejudices. Wherever possible, 
they even evade the ordinary forms 
social codperation, since their ex- 
aggerated instinct for personal liberty 
shows them that collective work tends 
enslave the individual and reduce 
him machine. Senor Madari- 
aga, one time ambassador the 
United States, wrote: “In what con- 
cerns collective and particularly 
cal life, the Spaniard apt judge 
events according dramatic crite- 
rion, singularly free from any practical 
considerations intellectual prepos- 
sessions, follows that Spain, lib- 
erty, justice, free trade matter less 
than the particular Smith Jones 
who incarnate them for the time 
being.” 

The Spanish seldom accept any in- 
novation that would involve change 
custom, for they prefer their very 
old traditions even when these have 
degenerated into meaningless forms. 
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Peers explains: “Taken all round, 
they are not democratically inclined 
most other nations western 
Europe, nor are they progressive 
people some their intellectuals 
would like them, and us, believe. 
the Spanish people can brought out 
effective leadership, for (to speak 
generally) they codperate and organ- 
ize but poorly, yet have great love 
for the symbol, rare idealism, and 
fine sense loyalty. But the limits 
beyond which they refuse follow 
blindly have the last few decades 
become much narrower.” 

his Spain Jose Or- 
tega Gasset shows that the present 
situation not the breakdown 
unit into component parts, but rather 
struggle classes which refuse 
longer amalgamate. Neither 
only the national and political groups 
that refuse each social 
class Spain has tendency live 
other classes existed. And 
not much that there are men 
lead the masses, that there are 
masses led, only 

result this peculiar individual- 
ism, according Miguel Una- 
muno, envy, which called the 
capital sin that very peculiarly Span- 
ish. “It one the causes Kabyl- 
ism. Envy has crippled and still crip- 
ples not few the best minds 
Spain, minds that are other respects 
vigorous and exuberant.” 

Each province Spain considers its 
own needs and aspirations with un- 
usual disregard for those the nation 
whole. All have been out touch 
with the Madrid monarchic govern- 

ment and have formed the habit 
accusing—and rightly so—the central 
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administration neglecting provincial 
interests. Catalans have long been 
eager have control their own 
affairs the Irish ever were. The 
Basques yearned regain the local 
powers that were sadly curtailed 
during the last two generations. Re- 
gionalism sectionalism not con- 
fined literature art Spain. 


The Englishman the man ac- 
tion; the Frenchman, thought; and 
the Spaniard, passion. Such the 
neat and logical thesis which Salva- 
dor Madariaga based his well- 
known volume national psychology, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Span- 
This distinction especially 
useful explaining Spanish life, where 
much instinctive, intuitive, the 
mere result feelings, which are al- 
lowed more strength and scope than 
they would have elsewhere. 

may the fervency their pas- 
sion for liberty that has sustained the 
true Spanish writers our era, “the 
awakeners Spain,” and has held 
them the paths honor though 
political expediency might counsel 
shifting the party power, some 
German and Italian intellectuals have 
done. Count Sforza names them, 
Ganivet, Benavente, Unamuno, Or- 
tega Gasset have all remained true 
the idea liberty, human toler- 
ance, international solidarity, even 
while Spain’s governing powers 
shifted from monarchy dictature 
civil strife. 

The Soul Spain, Havelock 
Ellis accounted for the predominance 
passion this ingenious manner. 
the connecting link between 
Europe and the African continent 
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was once attached and still nearly 
adjoins. That the cause almost 
savage primitiveness 
which find all the burnt-brown 
soil Spain, wherever most char- 
acteristic, and the independence, 
equally savage its aboriginal primi- 
tiveness, which may detect the 
temper its people. Indeed, the Span- 
ish character fundamentally, seems 
me, not only African, but primitive, 
and—in the best and not any de- 
preciative sense the 
Characteristic the savage attitude 
towards life [is their] love formal- 
ism and ritual and The 
Spanish dance its ancient and noble 
forms solemn ritual.” 

“If were asked sum the 
dominant impression that the survival 
Spain old-world medievalism 
makes, should say that Spain is, 
the precise and specific sense the 
word, the home romance. The spe- 
cial character the Spanish tempera- 
ment and Spanish developments 
literature and art are marked not 
classic feeling—though Spain owed 
much ancient Rome and Rome 
Spain—but quality, rising and 
sinking with the rise and fall Gothic, 
which call the romantic spirit, 
mixture, that is, the mysterious and 
grandiose with the grotesquely bizarre, 
the soaringly ideal with the crudely 
real.” 

monotonous insistence death 
and suffering, strange indifference 
pain, Strabo observed mark 
the ancient Iberian. Modern visitors 
notice the same attitude Spain, and 
early art shows medieval and 
renaissance Doubtless was 
this insensibility that led Spanish art- 
ists emphasize the sufferings 
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Christ and the brutal experiences 
the saints’ legends more than did those 
other nations. Some people suspect 
the Spanish finding pleasure the 
contemplation agony; others have 
guessed that the abundance such 
bleeding images defeats their avowed 
purpose and merely hardens the over- 
irritated sensibilities. Whether inured 
not suffering, the Spanish are 
the least fastidious western Euro- 
peans, and their abused animals suffer: 
evident are the starving cats, the 
diseased dogs, the wounded donkeys, 
the staggering old horses that forever 
mar foreigner’s memories fas- 
cinating country! 

Cause and effect are not always easy 
distinguish; but refined observers 
connect the Spaniard’s hardness toward 
suffering with his Even that 
eighteenth century cosmopolite Casa- 
nova wrote his memoirs: “Their 
barbarity must have bad effect 
the moral tone the nation.” Sir 
George Young does not excuse bull- 
fights some Anglo-Saxons 
saying that they are medieval survivals 
medieval society. “Charles III 
gave lead our humanitarians when 
abolished bullfighting 1784. 
was restored the brutal reaction 
under Ferdinand, and its present bru- 
talities are worthy the bastard colos- 
seums which they are staged. 
the creation cautious professional 
bullfighters who wanted the maximum 
publicity and the minimum risk; 
corrupt palatine and priestly cam- 
arilla whose policy was bribe and 
brutalize the town mob with such cir- 
cuses rather than educate them 
earning their own bread; and aristo- 
cratic landowners who made large 
profits breeding bulls.” And one 
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must strong optimist see foot- 
ball supplanting soon! 


The immortal novel Don Quixote 
has long been used symbolize some 
aspect the Spaniard. The errant 
knight can supposed show the 
essence people who wandered over 
two worlds seeking out adventures 
that bring more honor than profit; yet 
Spain did carry home plenty hard 
gold and silver from the Americas. 
Don Quixote may represent the 
modern Spaniard who self-destruc- 
tive because expends energy with- 
out knowing what achieves his 
efforts. But rather, the Don and his 
squire are the two aspects the Span- 
ish, Unamuno here suggests: “In 
this country climatic extremes, with- 
out any softness and mildness, 
landscape uniform its contrasts, the 
spirit likewise dry and sharp-edged, 
with but meagre ambience ideas. 
And has given birth harsh 
popular realism and dry formal 
idealism, marching alongside one 
another, association like that 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, but 
never combining. idea that 
the Spaniard possesses, general 
rule, more individuality than person- 
ality; that the vigor with which 
himself before others and the 
energy with which creates dogmas 
and locks himself them, not 
correspond any richness inward 
spiritual content, which his case 
rarely errs the side complexity.” 

Perhaps this fine old patriot was 
little severe his countrymen, most 
whom proudly point the Cid and 
Saint Teresa ideal examples 
Spanish personality. Surely Don Rod- 
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rigo Dias Bivar has inspired dramas 
and legends enough, and Spain has 
given many saints the Catholic cal- 
endar. And the average Spaniards 
are not spiritually inclined, neither are 
they commercially minded. James 
Russell Lowell noted their want 
aptitude for business, with which 
said had instinctive sympathy. 

Neither does mere work appear at- 
tractive them does the Ger- 
The Spaniards prefer limit 
their wants and save themselves work 
rather than acquire luxuries the 
price extra industriousness. They 
are commonly accused postponing 
until tomorrow all tasks possible. 

Blue Guides warn the traveler 
pay attention the manners Spain: 
“Every Spaniard (be his class what 
may) considers himself caballero 
gentleman, and expects treated 
with courtesy.” does seem 
born with inner poise and non- 
chalant self-assurance which protect 
him from shyness nervousness 
public and give him fluent eloquence. 
Again unlike the German, has 
peculiar dignity, and such qualities and 
manners one more likely expect 
the cultured upper levels 
society only. 

Spanish v.omen have been active 
and energetic long before the present 
war gave them prominence. Aside 
from the notable queens and princesses, 
Senor Madariaga pointed out that “in 
the lesser ranks history, women were 
just conspicuous for their energy 
and activity. The wife the Cid, 

olding Valencia against the Moors 
after his death; the mother the 
Marquis Santillana, fighting single- 
handed for her son’s estates with saga- 
cious tenacity; the widow Padilla, 
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holding Toledo against the troops 
the emperor after her husband had 
died the scaffold; Saint Teresa, re- 
forming the Church open war 
against pope’s envoys and ecclesiastical 
red tape; Agustina Aragon, defend- 
ing Saragossa against the French 
order avenge her dead lover—these 
are but handful examples taken 
from long and constant tradition 
feminine energy. Literature and learn- 
ing bear witness the same vitality 
feminine Spain; Beatriz Galindo (la 
Latina), the Latin tutor Queen 
Isabel, was not exception, but one 
crowd learned women the 
end the fifteenth and the beginning 
the sixteenth centuries. Later, 
learned women abound Spain, and 
books written them are numerous 
and received with the assent and satis- 
faction the From the dawn 
letters till the present day the favor- 
ite type Spanish novelists and dram- 
atists that the dominant woman, 
full vigor and enterprise, who knows 
what she wants and gets it. The type 

The natives the thirteen old 
provinces Spain differ distinctly 
from each other. Old Castile 
torically and sentimentally the heart 
Spain. Its name from the 
many castles erected 
strongholds against the Moors (actual 
castles—not the popular symbols 
dreams chateaux Espagne, 
phrase obscure origin incidentally 
found French literature the 
thirteenth century and English the 
fourteenth). The typical Castilian 
the typical Spaniard, proud, obstinate, 
and conservative, with lively sense 
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humor, honest and courteous his 
dealings with strangers. The plateau 
Mancha New Castile (new 
1085), where one can still meet the 
kinsman Sancho Panza with his 
mingled shrewdness and simplicity. 

The Castilian pictured Una- 
muno his Essays and Soliloquies: 
“Within these towns and villages lives 
breed men dry, hard and 
sinewy constitution, burned the sun 
and inured the cold, sober, frugal 
breed, the product long process 
natural selection searching winter 
frosts and intermittent periods 
scarcity, tempered withstand the 
inclemency the skies and the as- 
perities penury. The peasant who 
gave you grave ‘Good-day’ 
passed his mule, huddled 
his cloak, will receive you without 
overmuch courtesy, with kind 
restrained sobriety. collected 
his movements, circumspect and 
deliberate his conversation, with 
gravity which gives him the air 
dethroned king. His slowness 
matched his tenacity, qualities that 
have intimate association. His re- 
action-interval, the psychophysiolo- 
gists would express it, long; takes 
him considerable time realize 
idea; but once has grasped it, 
does not readily relinquish until 
another has impinged upon and 
driven out.” 

The Asturians are typical moun- 
taineers, strongly built, proud their 
country, jealous their independence, 
and thrifty; while lacking the Castilian 
polish, they are equally without the 
indolence their fellow-countrymen 
the South. The Leonese may 
called the most Spanish the Span- 
iards, for their national peculiarities 
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have been less affected outside in- 
fluences because the comparative 
remoteness Leon. 

Galicia best-known for the shrine 
St. James, Santiago Compostela, 
the goal medieval pilgrims, includ- 
ing Chaucer’s Wife Bath. the 
extreme northwest corner the 
Peninsula, the Gallegos have un- 
deserved reputation for boorishness 
and general lack intelligence, but 
they are honest and kindly. Estrama- 
dura perhaps the most backward 
province, kind no-man’s-land be- 
tween Spain and Portugal. 

The Catalonians are more interested 
business than politeness, and they 
not wish mistaken for other 
Spaniards. The most modern and pro- 
gressive, they seem more like French 
north Italians, with their energy, 
advanced ideas, flourishing factories 
Barcelona. Valencia has the best cli- 
mate all Spain and the perfect ir- 
rigation system. There the Moorish 
blood shows imaginative char- 
acter and love pleasure and 
pageantry. The Aragonese have long 
been called the proudest the Span- 

Navarre has had checkered French 
history different from that the other 
Basque provinces. The Basques are 
race mysterious origin, not Span- 
ish; but their fate has been spectacu- 
larly tragic this current civil war. 
They are extremely independent 
people, enterprising and industrious 
while conservative. They are hardy 
seamen. 

Murcia resembles Spanish Africa 
climate especially. But Andalusia 
that suggests romantic Spain for- 
eigners— the Alhambra with its back- 
ground the Sierra Nevadas, the 
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birthplace Velasquez and Murillo, 
the gypsy music and dances, the lux- 
uriant oranges, palms and other tropi- 
cal plants. The Andaluz essentially 
person dignity with great pride 
race, though witty and gay con- 
trast the graver Castilian. Yet his 
lightheartedness and gaiety are rather 
superficial characteristics, perhaps 
his tendency oriental exaggeration. 
The Asian and the African elements 
Spanish civilization may over- 
emphasized; but they must not 
overlooked, for Spain more than 
European. Salvador Madariaga 
adds: “Spain would appear 
environment especially favorable 
Oriental peoples. The Peninsula acts 
sounding-board for Oriental races, 
who usually give their richest sounds 
it. Thus Spain brought high 
degree excellence less than three 
Oriental races: the Arab, the Jew, 
and the Gipsy. was Spain that 
Arab civilization rose its highest 
brilliancy; Spanish Jews were the 
greatest luminaries Hebrew civili- 
zation since Biblical times; and for 
the Gipsy, the superiority the 
Spanish type over any other not 
proved books, but the ob- 
servation the living specimens 
which may found Andalusia. 


the pure intellectual curiosity 
characteristic the French and the 
Italians, the Spaniards have shown re- 
markably little. They have played 
prominent part mathematics the 
purely mathematical sciences. The 
world has not learned much from 
Spanish geometers, astronomers, physi- 
cists; but the Moors were different. 
The philosophy and metaphysics 
the Peninsula have been too much 


part religion compared with 
those other nations. 

The art that seems most 
characteristically Spanish the metal 
work—iron grilles and gates palaces 
and churches, and finely tempered 
steel weapons, whose secret im- 
memorial Toledo blades 
were mentioned Latin writer 
the first century before Christ. The 
people Spain have always been 
noted for their love arms, both 
works art and weapons war. 
notable feature the fine dama- 
scened ornamentation, the chiseling 
and the niello work. Their other dis- 
tinctive native art, the Moors’ em- 
bossed leather, made Cordovan skill 
evident the rich homes Europe. 

Most Spanish arts were adapted 
from other countries, like the ever- 
present tiles azulejos, porcelain, 
earthenware, glass and Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, Bernard 
Bevan points out, Spain was like the 
America today that was the 
Mecca enterprising immigrants 
skilled various trades. “Though 
Flemings, Italians, French, Germans, 
and Moors jostled each other the 
race supply Spain with what she 
lacked—creative genius and 
imagination—it unfair claim her 
mere treasure house exotic 
art; for though borrowing extensively 
from abroad, Spain managed ac- 
climatize even north German works 
her southern atmosphere and 
infuse into them ideas sumptuous- 
ness all her own.” also unfair 
claim that Spanish Gothic the true 
Gothic. 

The only national Spanish styles 
architecture are the plateresque and 
the which are exces- 
sive extravagant ornament and lack 
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the logic structural design. They 
illustrate the same distinctive feature 
all other arts the Peninsula—the 
predominance expressive and emo- 
tional elements over those tech- 
nique. The Spaniard indeed the man 
passion, not thought. 

Hence arises the tendency the 
baroque, which very persistent 
its restlessness, movement, and 
color. And color Spanish sculpture 
nothing akin Greek. the 
crudest realism, which degenerated 
movable eyes, paste tears, artificial 
wigs, real clothes—absurdity striv- 
ing express emotion. Yet with all 
their realistic color, Spanish art gives 
the impression darkness and black 
shadow. Emile Verhaeren was not the 
only foreigner feel that the Spanish 
love black. 

This inclination toward darkness 
with veritable shadow over the life 
Spain: lack popular education. 
Rafael Altamira explained 
History Spanish Civilization, “The 
results the backwardness primary 
education are follows: the lack 
solid foundation the other grades 
education, not only through the in- 
fluence uncultivated average 
citizens, but also through the 
ciencies the schools; considerable 
disproportion between the ignorance 
the immense majority the Span- 
ish people and the culture small 
minority, who through fortunate per- 
sonal conditions, contact with foreign 
countries, etc., continue develop 
according the modern type and give 
the appearance effective and gen- 
eral incorporation contemporary 
civilization.” 

Forty-three per cent the Spanish 
over ten years age were illiterate 
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1930. Education would the sal- 
vation Spain; but nation cannot 
educated day. Many the 
Spanish people 1931 believed that 
the proclamation republic meant 
that they would longer have 
work—one indication what un- 
educated electorate means. 
VII 

The Republic did much, but could 
not enough miracles. Writing just 
after the dictatorship Primo 
Rivera was declared 1923, the Eng- 
lishman Frank Deakin said his 
Spain “The whole administra- 
tion and methods the law Spain 
are generations, not centuries, be- 
hind the times. Justice its real sense 
Madrid can claim considered 
par with other European capitals, 
the city must carry out enormous 
and ever growing expense immense 
sanitation works, both sew erage and 
cleansing. There cannot any 
other civilized country the world 
where the laboring classes have 
much right complain their lot 
life, and rebel against every 
means their power, they have 
Spain. general terms, and with 
very few exceptions, every Spaniard, 
man woman, despises those whom 
pays salary wages. treats 
them individuals who have claim 
whatever his consideration, and 
whom himself has duty and 
under obligation. Nowhere 
else are intellect and attention duty 
little appreciated and poorly re- 
munerated Spain.” 

Major problems are education, free- 
dom religion, and the agrarian situ- 
ation. But the honest attempts the 
Republic solve these antagonized 
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the three most powerful groups the 
nation—the army, the church, and the 
landed aristocracy. The doctrines 
Communism and Fascism are both 
alien the Spanish people. The inter- 
vention Italy and Germany has 
been from wholly selfish motives, for 
the rich copper, iron, and manganese 
mines will prove prime importance 
European war. Then how could 
new government expected cope 
with such domestic and foreign con- 
fusion almost insoluble problems? 

“The men who brought the 
Second Republic [of 1931] were men 
high ideals, amazing industry, 
undoubted probity and notable 
ability administration,” Peers 
says. One reason why they failed was 
that “like most their race, they 
suffered from intense individual- 
ism that they were unable maintain 
coalition, such that April 1931, 
which represented fairly accurately the 
sives, and, had remained united, 
would unquestionably have made 

“The immediate outlook almost 
indescribably dark. The hopefulness 
and buoyancy 1931 have given place 
something like despair. And 
there one ‘martyr the Republic’ 
above all others—Spain.” 


John Hay’s sixty-seven-year old book 
Castilian Days. From what wrote 
Madrid 1870, part prophecy 
still being fulfilled; part reads like 
up-to-date report the Spanish 
Tragedy from 1930 to—what year? 

“This conviction the dishonesty 
their rulers deeply rooted the 


minds the common people. will 
impair for many years come the 
free and complete operation liberal 
representative From 
these two causes—the want prin- 
ciple among leading men, and the 
want faith among the people—has 
resulted that utter absence genuine 
political agitation and discussion which 
has marked the history Spain for 
many There can whole- 
some political life for nation without 
the shock controversy [and without 
sufficient education give under- 

“The Revolution September has 
not made the progress that its sanguine 
friends had hoped. The victory was 
prompt and perfect, from the moment 
that Admiral Topete ordered his band 
strike the hymn Riego the 
deck the Zaragoza, the Bay 
Cadiz, the time when the special 
train from San Sebastian Bayonne 
crossed the French frontier with Ma- 
dame Bourbon and other light bag- 
gage, that the world looked naturally 
for very rapid and sweeping work 
the open path reform. The world 
ought have known better. There 
were too many generals the bridge 
Alcolea warrant any one ex- 
pecting the political millennium fol- 
low immediately upon the flight 
the dishonored dynasty. ... 

“The state things which now 
exists intolerable its uncertainty, 
and the possibility which offers 
sudden and unforeseen solutions. 
decision will bring immediate 
peace and prosperity country 
long and systematically misruled. But 
the only logical solution, and the one 
which offers most possibilities safety 
and permanence, the Republic.” 
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RUSSIA’S BID FOR EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


CARROLL 


IMPORTANT part the educa- 
tional process getting rid 
our prejudices, many which 
due human nature, faulty in- 
and popular gossip, Our at- 
titudes towards other nations are easily 
erroneous, hostile and unfair. 
necessary for get the facts, and 
than antagonistic. desirable that 
destroy the obstructions that get 
piled before our inward vision; 
urgent that remove the mental 
barriers that block our outward view. 
common discover unwar- 
ranted criticism launched against what- 
ever Russian, and frequently 
that find the Soviet educational 
experiment being 
scarcely cursory examination. 
numerous occasions has been said 
that there nothing the Russian 
system education besides indoctrina- 
tion the schools and propaganda 
the press. easy say that 
neither with the children their 
formal classes nor with the adults 
the informal activities instruction 
there any genuine learning teach- 
ing process worthy the name. One 
can hear cynics say that there little 
quality education among the Bol- 
sheviks and that statistical ballyhoo 
built conceal the inefficiency 

the Soviet system instruction. 
True that the history edu- 
cation Russia the story sporadic 
efforts the part few such mon- 
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archs Peter the Great, who sought 
introduce the crafts the day into 
his backward country, and Catherine 
the Second, who invited Diderot 
visit her court order that might 
make recommendations for 
system higher education and sec- 
ondary grade instruction. Also the 
Alexanders the nineteenth century 
were keenly concerned with elevating 
the cultural standards their people. 
Reaction usually followed these bright 
spots Slavic history, and education 
seemed back such times far 
any forward advance 
made. 

Until the revolution 1917 the 
Church had been responsible for 
large portion the educational serv- 
ice available, but June that 
year there was official order for 
the secularization education. This 
was directed primarily against the 
Parish Schools, where the grade 
teaching was inferior and unworthy 
the pretentious program the 
Soviet pioneers today. Since the 
revolution the aim has been produce 
absolutely secular system schools 
for all Russian citizens. The com- 
munist leaders sensed the needs the 
poor and humble peasants well the 
rights the deserving workers the 
cities. 

The ministry—or commissariat—of 
education has superseded the Church 
educational leadership, and the 
state has become the central adminis- 
trative authority. January 20, 
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1918 the absolute separation Church 
and state was consummated, and the 
teaching religion and theology was 
forbidden. Local self-governing bodies 
today administer the schools, and the 
curators, directors and inspectors 
the czaristic days have been abolished. 
May, 1917 state commission 
public instruction was organized, and 
the educational needs the nation 
were thoroughly investigated. 

Some the major reform measures 
advocated were follows: 


Universal compulsory education 
drastic reorganization elemen- 
tary grade instruction 
improved system for the teaching 
spelling 
Better compensation for professional 
teachers and officials 
given technical courses 
General education and trade training 
coordinated 
The schools employed the 
most effective instrument for the dissemi- 
nation political principles 
Concerted action for the diminishing 
juvenile delinquency 
The science economics re- 
garded basic subject matter field 
10. The intellectual life the masses 
stirred 
11. The cultural opportunities the 
people brought the high level 
the foremost nations 
12. The character aim education 
conceived meaning loyalty the Soviet 
program and faithfulness the performance 
one’s responsibilities the group 


Close observers believe that the 
government the people strong 
hands today and that despite the con- 
tinuing purge there respect for the 
leaders who have taken over the labors 


Luov, Mulikov, Kerensky and 
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Lenin. Stalin and his associates have 
built strong foundation for superior 
Slavic civilization, utilizing advan- 
tageously the first steps taken their 
predecessors. The eleven Soviet re- 
publics are such fine raw material for 
the building new world. They 
occupy one-sixth the land the 
world, and they have the greatest 
number white people any coun- 
try. They are four times large 
the rest Europe and twice large 
the United States. The total popu- 
lation 180,000,000, excellent 
nucleus for any government that 
bent making permanent political, 
social and cultural contribution. 
also true that the population increase 
3,000,000 annually, which equal 
the increment for all the other 
European countries together. 

The Russian conception educa- 
America like believe that edu- 
cation life here and now rather than 
preparation for living some time 
the future. reality our school 
best make-believe world, merely 
miniature life. But throughout 
the spacious Soviet republics there 
doubting the fact that education 
life and life education. dif- 
ficult distinguish between the formal 
work the school and the informal 
forces work elevate the intellec- 
tual attitudes and the emotional tend- 
encies the Russian masses. all 
the highways and by-ways are numer- 
ous opportunities learn. The parks 
culture the larger cities and the 
pioneer camps for the younger genera- 
tion are the means enlightenment 
and inspiration. Moscow and 
Leningrad the parks culture ac- 
commodate and serve hundreds 
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thousands the course week, and 
the activities provided are mentally 
stimulating well physically re- 
freshing. All the thrills 
American amusement center are avail- 
able, without the offensive features 
commercial Museums, 
theatres, libraries, open-air symphony 
concerts and forums for public dis- 
cussion receive wholesale patronage, 
and the intellectually eager natives 
discover educational facilities almost 
every turn. 

true, many claim, that some 
the objectives, content and proce- 
dures the present time are not 
admired. The Russians have long 
way get genuine quality 
their civilization. The arrival date 
for the achievement superior cul- 
ture cannot promised the blue- 
print any five-year plan. The 
attainment many the major 
Soviet goals will have indefinitely 
postponed, despite the apparent con- 
centration their realization. Much 
our best progress incidental, and 
the law growth operates subtly 
the life nation. When the Russians 
learn long last from history how 
true greatness generated, they will 
then have achieved and demonstrated 
the first fundamental law human 
development. Reputation by-prod- 
uct character with nations well 
with The Bolshevik 
leaders are beginning more 
acutely aware these essential condi- 
tions national progress, and they 
all seem cultivating degree 
serenity that was absent during the 
first hectic years their experiment. 

not difficult, however, under- 
stand why the Russian communistic 
enterprise being prosecuted with 


such energy and gusto. people 
long submerged can scarcely ex- 
pected exemplify humility and reti- 
cence when last their chance has 
come assume the leadership and 
assert themselves manfully and vig- 
orously. There has been distinct re- 
versal the national psychology 
since the ascendancy the proletariat 
position power. The revolution 
1917 has had its social and cultural 
aspects well the economic and 
industrial. Russia today the world’s 
second ranking country industrially, 
and her program economic progress 
has organized the city and rural work- 
ers more elaborate scale than 
have ever seen before. The masses 
have come from slavery and serf- 
dom through feudalism and capitalism 
into social system involving 
planned economy that more clearly 
defined and more enthusiastically pur- 
sued than any other national project 
recorded history. Our civilization 
its best comprises the rationalistic 
and features Greek culture, 
the organizational phases Roman 
law and order, the ethics the good 
life according the Christian idealism 
that sprang from the old Hebrew line, 
the laws nature that underlie the 
modern scientific movement and the 
craving for individual and social justice 
revealed the revolutionary up- 
risings and readjustments characteristic 
the twentieth century. 

Students Europe like say that 
their nations have been influenced 
Karl Marx, whereas America has been 
influenced the Marx brothers. The 
inference not complimentary the 
United States. Perhaps next Jesus 
and small group profound philos- 
ophers appearing intervals down 
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the nineteenth century, one has 
stirred the world more emphatically 
than Karl Marx. Perhaps also syn- 
thesis the noblest Christian prin- 
ciples and the most practicable features 
the Marxian doctrine would the 
soundest basis for bringing order 
chaotic world. probably due 
our failure make Christianity work 
out satisfactorily around the world 
that have our hands today the 
stark reality very stern brand 
socialism being put severe tests 
several sections world that 
experimenting with the possibility 
fulfilling some the promises 
theoretical human justice 


During the past summer the writer 
had interview with Dr. Vem, the 
Russian director higher education, 
the office the commissariat 
education Moscow. Dr. Vem spoke 
freely the aims Soviet education 
this stage the proletarian experi- 
ment. Dr. Vem charge teacher- 
training activities well the 
university program general, and 
close touch with the more pro- 
gressive developments both the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
can say incidentally that elementary 
instruction real merit spreading 
over much larger front than formerly 
and that there are now more full- 
time secondary grade pupils enrolled 
than England. looking the 
achievement country like the 
USSR must take doubly long 
view order have the proper per- 
spective. should look back twenty 
years the humble beginnings made 
the revolutionaries and then look 
forward over similar span years 
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before make any final evaluation 
concerning the merit what has been 
taking place among these aroused 
Slavs. should look back two hun- 
dred years the darkness and abject 
circumstances these rugged people 
and then look ahead through similar 
period are have adequate 
foundation for judgment and public 
comment. 
Some the chief functions 

national education program according 
Dr. Vem are the following: 


Give everyone thorough knowledge 
the structure society terms the 
Marxian point view 

Every citizen receive deep 
grounding possible the fundamentals 
government 

The importance scientific research 
made clear 

Each curricular subject reveal how 
the Russian people can enjoy freedom 
through collectivization 

Education integrated with life 
both theory and practice 

All the trades and organized crafts- 
men require their members continue 
their education designated mimimum 
level 

scholarly study comparative gov- 
ernment encouraged throughout the 
higher grade levels 

detailed study the new constitu- 
tion conducted for all pupils from the 
fifth grade the level university instruc- 
tion 

Discover and develop the nation’s 
most gifted youth 

10. Cultivate the talents all children 
highly endowed with special capacities 
the fine arts 

chapter ten the new constitu- 
tion article 121 reads follows: “Citi- 
zens the USSR have the right 
education. This right ensured 
universal, compulsory elementary edu- 
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cation, the fact that education—in- 
cluding higher education—is free 
charge, the system state scholar- 
ships for the majority 
students the higher schools, 
instruction schools being conducted 
the native language and the or- 
ganization free vocational, technical 
and agronomic training for the toilers 
the factories, state farms, machine 
and tractor stations and collective 
farms.” All Russians who are eighteen 
years old and over are eligible vote, 
and larger percentage taking ad- 
vantage this privilege than 
America. Fifty-five percent the Rus- 
sian eligibles vote, against only 
forty percent the 

The new constitution inspira- 
tion bring out the vote and 
develop interest issues and elections. 
The present fears concerning running 
for office and making critical comment 
political topics will vanish the 
new constitution effective 
through the years. The following are 
few the guarantees the new 
constitution: 


The universal right elect 

Permission criticize governmental 
policies 

Inviolability person 

The right freedom speech any 
subject (So far this has been reserved for 
members the Communist Party) 

The right employed for com- 
pensation 

The enjoyment leisure seven- 
hour day and six-day week) 

Participation the product one’s 
labor 

Receiving the services medicine, 
dentistry and surgery 

Motherhood the right all women 

10. Provision for family bereft its 
bread-winners 
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11. Old age pensions 
12. Education for all and free every 
worthy student 


Thus seen that the new constitu- 
effort the part all the people 
share the life the nation. There 
will premium intelligence and 
training, and there will record- 
breaking demand for books, ideas, dis- 
cussions, debates, bulletins, journals, 
official documents, information con- 
cerning science, philosophy, economics 
and political science. 

This the basis for Russia’s pro- 
vocative claim educational leader- 
ship. both the letter and the spirit 
the constitutional statement goes 
farther than any other formulation 
give culturally-hungry people the 
intellectual nourishment that has been 
sought vain through many 
generations. 1917 the Russian 
people were characterized their 
national dullness and slowness. They 
were sluggish, untrained race not 
yet stirred action. Ignorance and 
superstition were universal traits, and 
will many years yet before the 
great mass can become intellectually 
emancipated and informed. terms 
relative progress the Russians are 
stepping out lively. terms abso- 
lute quantities achievement the 
country serving its novitiate and 
must pass through several further 
stages its apprenticeship. The new 
constitution was adopted December 
30, 1936, and will take least 
through 1938 for the document 
thoroughly understood and ap- 

interesting observe the pres- 
ent-day meaning personality among 
the citizens the Soviet republics. 
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personality meant the right 
work and the right receive edu- 
cation the limits indi- 
vidual’s capacity for learning and 
training. Perhaps the two million 
members the Communist Party 
represent best the attributes per- 
sonality. Once there were about four 
million members this leadership 
group, but the number 
gradually cut down two million. 
The standards membership are 
high, and eligibility difficult main- 
tain. The exactions are severe, and the 
responsibilities are great. able 
carry the load duties party 
membership and strong enough 
fulfill completely the promises 
fidelity and service are the supreme 
measures personality and character. 

The Russians have become the 
world’s chief planners. Short-term 
programs and long-term views both 
require knowledge, vision and tech- 
nical expertness. The educational in- 
stitutions all the Soviet republics 
are busy centers civilization-build- 
ing, and the teacher the classroom 
the director the process that repre- 
sents the realization dream 
socialization and security. The school 
the nucleus around which develop- 
ing elaborate and progressive social 
experiment, and the hammer-sickle 
symbol indication the con- 
structive effort being made build 
cultural foundation and industrial 
super-structure worthy the tradi- 
tional strength the Russian people. 
The Soviet experiment carries with 
educational program that the entire 
world watching with unusual in- 
terest. 

Before the revolution 1917 
Russia had institutions that were 
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called universities, and the attendance 
averaged annually 125,000 students. 
Today there are institutions the 
same category, and they have en- 
rollment around 500,000. the 
Russian universities the present time 
thirty-eight percent the students are 
women. Eighty percent all the stu- 
dents the higher institutions receive 
stipends for their support during their 
formal years study, and the average 
compensation slightly under two 
hundred rubles monthly. 
equivalent about $40 each month 
American money. All the students 
the pedagogical institutes receive 
stipends, and the tendency for their 
compensation average somewhat 
over two hundred rubles per month. 

Russia’s enthusiasm for the training 
teachers shown the fact that 
there are 126 pedagogical institutes 
and that twenty new buildings are now 
the process construction. There 
are also thirteen pedagogical univer- 
sities offering courses scientific re- 
search and the philosophy educa- 
tion. These courses run through 
five-year period after the students 
have all finished the severe require- 
ments the ten-year secondary 
school. 


Some vital statistics the history 
education are available from recent 
Russian publications, 1913 the total 
number students the higher edu- 
cation division was 124,000; and 
1935 the enrollment had advanced 
1913 there were 48,000 
students the technical schools; and 
1935 the enrollment was 698,000. 
1913 the elementary grade enroll- 
ment was 7,800,000; and 1935 the 
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total was 25,500,000. 1913 there 
were workers’ schools; and now 
there are 276,000 students enrolled 
those schools. There the neigh- 
borhood 854,000 teachers Rus- 
sia today, and the grand aggregate 
students enrolled less than 
38,500,000. Similar ratios 
shown for the growth school-build- 
ing construction. the city Mos- 
cow, which has population well 
over three million, seventy-two new 
school-houses were erected the 
year 1935. 1936 the number new 
constructions was this great 
capital city the Soviets there were 
545 more school buildings 1937 
than 1934. These figures are typical 
the trend the direction genu- 
ine educational progress and cultural 
achievement. 

these advances are made new 
problems come light, and will re- 
quire literally decades for Russia 
reach the cultural level that her politi- 
cal and economic program requires. 
The following are few Russia’s 
most challenging educational problems 
today: 

Reaching the point where more 
money can provided for better education 

Training enough good-enough 

Getting the best equipped young men 
and women take teaching pro- 
fession 

Organizing general education 
sufficiently broad basis support the com- 
mendable social and cultural program the 
Soviet authorities 

Continuing successful conclusion 
the crusade eliminate illiteracy 

Demonstrating through all-round na- 
tional development the possibility and desir- 
ability classless society 

Attaining such high degree self- 
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assurance that suspicions, purges 
lence will longer necessary 

Avoiding reactionary dogmatism 
the fields religion and policies 

Making liberty reality every-day 
life all the people 

10. Convincing the rest the world 

that there truth the news and genuine- 
ness the truth stated the official 
publications 


Before the revolution all Russian 
children were supposed educated 
through the fourth grade; but actually 
this was far from realized. Today the 
minimum requirement the comple- 
tion the work the seventh grade, 
and the truth that both the young 
and their elders are pressing 
higher average level. Books are being 
published the wholesale, and they 
are reasonably priced. The young are 
found reading, every con- 
venient occasion, and critical discus- 
sion being encouraged and directed 
those who have enjoyed greater ad- 
vantages the past. 

The nations the world owe 
Russia new conception education 
action. From the rural nursery 
schools the communal farms the 
centers university culture the 
larger cities the Soviet pioneers are 
blazing trail popular education, 
and even the more advanced democ- 
racies have much learn from the 
experiments now under way the 
USSR. Education universal ac- 
tivity any country has long been the 
dream the philosophers and reform- 
ers, but never before have seen the 
actual experiment thoroughly exe- 
cuted. With all the mistakes that 
these naive Slavs are sure make 
there will many features cultural 
growth that will mark off excep- 
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tional this ambitious attempt make 
for time lost during the dynasties 
the czars. History has revealed that 
wherever there vision the people 
perish. What will history have 
show for people who supplement 
vision and aspiration with sincerity 
purpose, concreteness program and 
earnestness effort realize the ob- 
jectives definitely established the 
national blue-print? 

Russia making noble bid for the 
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educational leadership the world, 
and all fraternally-minded nations will 
wish her well. What any country ac- 
complishes for the general good her 
own people also gain for all other 
countries. Russia’s success will make 
system planned progress. Give these 
people time, and they may give the 
world techniques, processes and results 
commensurate with the experiment 
they have undertaken. 


After some investigation placed Genie one Moscow’s 


model schools, Pimenovsky Pereulok, 


where the two young 


children Stalin vere her schoolmates. 


The modernistic experiments 
out. The children now sat 


been throw 


had this time 
with their hands behind 


their backs, took regular examinations, and concentrated the 
three The classrooms—fifty sixty pupils one 


reminded own elementary school days New 


York 


thirty years before: from extreme Daltonesque 
the Soviet school system had apparently swung the opposite 
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SANTAYANA DEMOCRACY 


First Dialogue, has 

presented the keenest brief inquiry 
into the virtue democracy that 
fortune know. Imputed Soc- 
rates and Stranger, the dialogue pro- 
ceeds after the Socratic manner into 
detached, academic (and wholly in- 
teresting) discussion the supposed 
oracular pronouncement: “Right gov- 
ernment rests the will the gov- 

There second, but less valuable, 
dialogue self-government the 
same volume. These dialogues are the 
most recent Santayana’s discussions 
democracy, far know them. 
confess uncertainty the mood 
which they were written. Were they 
intended reveal, with Socrates as- 
sumed speaking, Santayana’s per- 
sonal attitude toward democracy? Was 
merely little literary sport, 
particularly the second dialogue? 
Was seriously trying apply 
this topic ideas that has found the 
Platonic dialogues, supposedly report- 
ing ideas Socrates himself; that is, 
was trying apply modern so- 
cial problem the expressed ideas the 
historical Socrates, recorded Pla- 
to? not know. But quite sure 
that one who was not conversant with 
Santayana’s other observations de- 
mocracy would assume that these 
dialogues the Stranger was making the 


Santayana, George, Dialogues Limbo, 1926. 

Volume The Life Reason, 1905. 

Character and Opinion the United States, 
1920. 

Winds Doctrine, 1912. 


best defense for democracy that San- 
tayana admits, while Socrates, speaking 
the other side was combatting the 
apology. Furthermore, would as- 
sume, knew the dialogues 
Plato, that Socrates supposed win 
the argument; that, therefore, San- 
tayana believes that the supporters 
democracy are the losing side. 

saying that the dialogues treat 
democratic government detached, 
academic way, mean simply that 
not the democracy particular 
racy such that debated, the Stran- 
ger talking about his own country, 
true, which is, however, hypo- 
thetical country. Another treatment 
democracy general appeared 
chapter Reason Society.” 

With this material the theory 
democracy wish compare two 
papers another work, papers entitled 
William James and English Liberty 
Supplementing the account 
William James incidental ma- 
terial The Genteel Tradition 
American Philosophy.* The last named 
discussion presents view America 
that seems means adequate 
that found English Liberty 
America, While not directly concerned 
with the debate about the nature and 
effectiveness democracy, the latter 
discussion must noted part the 
Santayana conception America; 
far concerns itself with James, 
seems entirely acceptable. 

Weare, then, comparing two gener- 
discussions democracy with what 
may regard description the 
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democratic spirit manifests itself 
this country. The latter treatment 

Democracy America. this sec- 
tion there are two modes approach. 
William James viewed intense- 
democratic individual, And then 
there picture democracy the 
social spirit the country large, the 
picture life the United States. 
Functionally the discussions deal with 
social democracy well with politi- 
cal democracy. The former appears 
both the account life Ameri- 
and the comments William 
James. 

Santayana’s foreign birth and par- 
entage may not have permitted him 
fully feel American, but his Ameri- 
can training and more than twenty 
years teaching Harvard yielded 
sympathetic view, even could 
not become typically and spontane- 
ously democratic deemed his col- 
league, William James, be. Con- 
cerning the latter, for instance, San- 
tayana said: “Convictions and ideas 
came him, speak, from the sub- 
soil. had prophetic sympathy 
with the dawning sentiments the 
age, with the moods the unvocal 
majority. His scattered words caught 
fire many parts the world. His 
way thinking and feeling repre- 
sented the true America, and repre- 
sented measure the whole ultra- 
modern, radical 

Santayana noted the remarkable 
tolerance James that marks the 
democrat-at-heart, for “James kept his 
mind and heart wide open all that 
might seem, polite minds, odd, per- 
sonal, visionary religion and phi- 
losophy. gave respectful hearing 
sentimentalists, mystics, spiritual- 
ists, wizards, cranks, quacks and im- 


postors—for hard draw the 
line, and James was not willing draw 
prematurely. Thus William 
James became the friend and helper 
those groping, nervous, half-educated, 
spiritually disinherited, passionately 
hungry individuals which America 
full. became, the same time, 
their spokesman and representative be- 
fore the learned world; and made 
chief part his vocation recast 
what the learned world has offer, 
that far possible might serve 
the needs and interests these peo- 

must not thought that Santa- 
yana saw James all gullible. 
never observed William James any 
personal anxiety enthusiasm for any 
these dubious estimates 
James having been quite immeasur- 
ably open-minded. Yet, independent 
James was traditional influences 
general, “fell with the horta- 
tory tradition college sages; 
turned his psychology, whenever 
edification; and his little sermons 
habit, will, faith, and this the 
latent capacities men, were fine and 
stirring, and just the sermons preach 
the young Christian 

All this seems fair account when 
measured James’s own writings and 
the published recollections others 
who knew him well. But, nevertheless, 
the fact that others also saw 
James intellectual democrat, San- 
tayana quotes Bertrand Russell: “The 
influence democracy promoting 
pragmatism visible almost every 
page William James’s writings. 
There impatience authority, 
unwillingness condemn wide- 
spread prejudices, tendency de- 
cide philosophical questions putting 
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them vote, which contrast curi- 
ously with the usual dictatorial tones 
philosophic 

Whether Santayana did did not 
regard some these traits weak- 
nesses, not indeed eccentricities, 
need not concern here. The evident 
fact that saw James with clear 
definition and described him reveal- 
ingly and convincingly, thus giving 
concrete statement what regards 
the essence democratic living. 
sees James something more than 
liberal thinker, fair say. Taking 
James Santayana’s representative 
personal democracy, let turn his 
story America show the demo- 
cratic spirit people where, perhaps, 
governmental democracy direct re- 
sult wholesome type social de- 
mocracy. 

“Genetically considered social de- 
mocracy something primitive, un- 
intended, proper communities where 
there general competence and 
marked personal eminence, the 
democracy Arcadia, Switzerland and 
the American pioneers. There will 
aristocracy, prestige; but in- 
stead intelligent readiness lend 
done, not much under leaders 
kind conspiring instinct and con- 
tagious sympathy. Social democ- 


Winds Doctrine. 

*Compare Finney, Ross L., Sociological Philoso- 
phy Education, page 70: “But the other hand, 
moderns succeed pushing the pendulum 
back again, how shall then escape the clutch 
leadership the wise and good, can only 
devise some means building for them 
tionalized pedestal popular prestige, and setting 
them upon it.” 

chapter called The Moral 
Santayana calls attention conflict America be- 
tween orthodoxy the New England type and liberal- 
ism. This may taken denote the same thing, 
not picturesquely presented. 
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racy general ethical ideal, look- 
ing human equality and brother- 
situation becomes more complex, this 
social democracy, Santayana points out, 
becomes more involved; may tend 
the direction closely-knit indus- 
trialism or, save itself from type 
socialism, may develop “govern- 
ment men merit. The same abili- 
ties which raised these men emi- 
nence would enable them apprehend 
ideal things and employ material 
resources for the common 
But the descriptions American life 
which Santayana presents imply that, 
yet, have not found necessary 
come either these alternatives. 


The phases American life which 
shall first examine may not di- 
rectly concerned with democratic tend- 
encies. But without observing them 
not get Santayana’s complete 
picture the scene. the paper 
tradition American philosophy, San- 
tayana points two major elements 
with old mentality: has the ad- 
vantage child carefully brought 
and thoroughly indoctrinated; 
has been wise child. But wise child, 
old head young shoulders, al- 
ways has comic and unpromising side. 
moment ago, young country with 
old mentality: country with 
two mentalities, one survival the 
beliefs and standards the fathers, 
the other expression the instincts, 
practices and discoveries the younger 
all the higher things 
the religion, literature, 
the moral emotions—it the he- 
reditary spirit that prevails, much 
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that Mr. Bernard Shaw finds that 
America hundred years behind the 

Santayana employs two figures 
express the diverse phases just men- 
tioned. The first figure that, some 
respects, float backwater while, 
other respects, leaping down 
rapids. The second figure archi- 
tectural comparison: neat repro- 
duction the colonial mansion—with 
some modern comforts introduced sur- 
reptitiously—stands beside the sky- 
scraper. The American Will inhabits 
the sky-scraper; the American Intel- 
lect inhabits the colonial mansion.” 

Santayana may dissect accurately 
may see the parts without distor- 
tion. But does see organic 
whole? When, for instance, speaks 
James sometimes sermonizing 
and moralizing his students, albeit 
was catholic view, Santayana 
does not leave the impression that 
James was, inconsistently, now one 
kind person, now another. James 
was living personality, with many 
sides, always James, delightful hu- 
man being. The above analysis 
America presents corresponding 
view the whole; is, that respect, 
disappointing. 

are aware the fact that the 
past may be, extent, the Past for 
us. The earliest Americans lived 
Europe retrospective moments, 
America current events. migra- 
tion continued the westward 
lived the States retrospect, even 
while lived the frontier act. 
But were never conscious 
schism between this and that; all these 


Dewey, John, The Quest for Certainty, Chap. 
Experience and Nature, Chap. IX. 
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things were parts daily life; they 
affected all our hours; the new and 
the old were fused. There nothing 
surprising about that situation. Any 
transplanted people are conscious 
old roots well the new ones 
penetrating the new soil. Such situa- 
tion simply testimony the fact 
major and sudden change. There 
are many who, these post-war days, 
profess see the same kind heredi- 
tary hang-over from the nineteenth 
century. But such hang-over never 
merely hang-over; vital in- 
fluence. Its appearance hardly justifies 
the implication our having comic 
and unpromising side.” 

sharply differentiating be- 
tween “American Will” and “Ameri- 
can Intellect,” Santayana indicating 
essentially the same condition that 
Dewey fond asserting, the tend- 
ency for mental activity proceed 
with too little reference practical 
affairs, somehow thus performing 
higher functions than could con- 
centrated upon problems practical 
Dewey has seized upon the re- 
puted state affairs the occasion for 
his mission, preaching the gospel 
thought relation practical action. 
Dewey does not regard the tendency 
characteristic time and place; San- 
tayana apparently seems 
corollary the latter’s presen- 
tation that, given time, America will 
outgrow the description new coun- 
try with old mentality,” and the 
consequent discreteness “American 
Will” and “American Intellect.” 
other words, whatever ill-balance 
(if any) has been evident will auto- 
matically overcome. Perhaps Dewey’s 
solicitude may evidence condi- 
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tion that likewise will tend correct 

This view American life 
means satisfactorily complete por- 
trayal. suggests too broadly the dis- 
secting table. laboratory report 
suffices for its special purpose. But 
does not offer basis for asserting that 
Santayana has evaluated America—the 
country, the people, the 
terms sympathetically appreciative 
those applied his colleague 
James. 


Fortunately have from Santa- 
yana that other view entitled English 
warmer feeling and more pertinent 
our present inquiry since discusses 
the democracy American life and 
government. Perhaps America never 
can properly interpreted except 
terms its democracy. 

start with, “there one gift 
habit, native England, that has not 
only been preserved America un- 
changed, but has found there more 
favourable atmosphere which 
manifest its true nature—I mean the 
spirit free co-operation. The 
omnipresence America this spirit 
co-operation, responsibility, and 
growth very remarkable seems 
adopted once the most mixed 
circles and the most novel predica- 
free, co-operation, when justified, 
can all the more quick and hearty. 
Everywhere co-operation taken for 
granted, something that one 
refuse. Together with the will 
work and prosper, the es- 
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genuine spirit consultation, eager 
persuade but ready persuaded, 
with cheery confidence their aver- 
age ability, when point comes and 
clearly put before them, decide 
for the time being, and move on. 
implicitly agreed, every case, 
that disputed questions shall put 
vote, and that the minority will loy- 
ally acquiesce the decision the ma- 
jority and build henceforth upon 
without thought ever retracting it. 
Such way proceeding seems 
America matter course, because 
bred the bone, imposed that 
permeating social contagion which 

That description sounds more like 
us. are natural democracy; 
have what takes (to use popular 
terms); this statement our demo- 
cratic tendency co-operation con- 
formable the pattern already set 
forth for social democracy: 
intelligent readiness lend hand and 
unison whatever done, not 
much under social leaders 
kind conspiring instinct and con- 
tagious sympathy. Here find 
suggestion that the (alleged) Eng- 
lish origin the co-operative spirit, 
among us, prevents from functioning 
our activity. the contrary, the 
functional value this English trait 
for American life strongly empha- 
sized. 

Democracy looked upon 
method procedure, mental prod- 
uct, eminently adapted to, growing out 
of, the mental make-up people. 
“Of course product mind 
merely expedient. this way 
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anything foreign—when adopted 
and acclimatized, takes native ac- 
These further words lend 
support the interpretation that this 
particular account views America’s in- 
heritance part its very person- 
ality, not vestigial trace some- 
thing not yet fully sloughed off. 
doing corrects the impression left 
Santayana’s treatment the “genteel 
tradition.” 

One test democracy involved 
this question: individual after all 
influential? Does really mean some- 
thing the group? And this 
Santayana’s answer: 
American life free whole, be- 
cause mobile, because every 
atom that swims has momentum 
its own which felt and respected 
throughout the mass, like the weight 
atom the solar system, even 
the deflection may cause infinitesi- 


What the relation between democ- 
racy and liberty America? in- 
cluding among his observations some 
that bear upon this question, Santayana 
faced issue that even now the 
foreground Are liberty 
and democracy compatible? Can 
berty and enjoyed simul- 
taneously? Santayana’s mind the 
liberty democracy not unrestrict- 
ed, spite the declaration that 
“American life free whole.” 
“Democracy often mentioned the 
same breath with liberty, they 
meant the same thing. Absolute 


for example: Russell, Wm. F., Con- 
ceived and Dedicated, Atlantic Monthly, May, 
1935; Dewey John, Liberty and Social Control, 
Social Frontier, November, 1935; Liberalism and 
Equality, Social Frontier, January, 1936. 
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liberty, the contrary, impracti- 
All the declarations in- 
dependence the world will not ren- 
der anybody really independent. 
Liberty left alone, not interfered 
with, and not helped, not English 
liberty. Reason and the principle 
English liberty have creative 
afflatus; they presuppose spontaneity 
and yet they half stifle it. Accord- 
ingly there seems have been sober 
sense and even severe thought behind 
the rant Webster when cried, 
‘Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and because for the 
sake liberty you abandon union and 
resist mutual adaptation purposes 
which might cripple each them, 
your liberty loses its massiveness, its 
plasticity, its power survive change; 
ceases tentative and human 
become animal and absolute.” 

Now what are the matters about 
which may raise questions, debate, 
seek and follow majority opinion? 
There important restriction. 
There must “fundamental unanimi- 
ty” start with. “If fundamental una- 
nimity lacking and all are not mak- 
ing the same general direction, there 
can honest co-operation, satis- 
and sound democracy all questions 
issue must minor matters; funda- 
mentals must have been silently agreed 
upon and taken for granted when the 
democracy arose.” Santayana sees 
trace resemblance between follow- 
ing majority opinion and taking the 
chance offered the goddess luck; 
submit anything whose loss 
can’t afford risk, although “there 
infinitesimally better chance win- 
ning” than there the gambler’s 
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throw. making this comparison San- 
tayana strikes the only sour note ob- 
servable this particular paper; 
the only place where approaches 
cynical tone English Liberty 
America. 

The essential principles democ- 
racy are implied these 
tures—the intellectual democracy 
James; the co-operative spirit 
works its way out American 
connection with the latter presentation 
some general principles are clearly 
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enunciated and expounded; further 
treatment them reserved for part 
this paper. 

these relatively concrete accounts 
there appears ample ground for 
saying that Santayana has compre- 
hensive grasp the nature democ- 
racy. There nothing indicate that 
does not fully approve democracy 
theory and practice. The inquiry 
will pursued through the chapter 
the two dialogues 


subordinate the soul fundamentally society the individual 
the state sheer barbarism; the Greeks, sometimes invoked 
support this form idolatry, were never guilty it; the con- 
trary, their lawgivers were always reforming and planning the 
state that the soul might perfect it. Discipline help 
the spirit: but even social relations, when like love, friendship, 
sport they are spontaneous and good themselves, retire far 
possible from the pressure the world, and build their paradise 
apart, simple, and hidden the while all the ultimate 
hopes and assurances the spirit escape altogether into the silent 


“Some 


Turns Thought Modern Philosophy,” 63. 
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ROMAN ROADS 


The trail-ways lead wood and stream; 
But Roman roads run straight; 
Full many the trail must climb, 
Must pause many gate, 
who goes trail-way 
very often late; 
While who goes Roman road 


punctual Fate. 


But who would march like Destiny, 
Ora straight road esteem, 
might pause open gates 


That lead wood and stream? 


ee 
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Don 
VICTORIA GRAVEL PATH FROM THE RAILROAD AND THIS ONE 
GLorious You WILL HAVE THE 


EVALUATING VALEDICTORIANISM 


ITH THE rapid propagation 
printing, ready access the 
press and the popular appetite 
for the sensational have been encour- 
aging startling statements for long 
time. Such utterances, made far more 
for effect than for appeal common 
sense, are seldom first weighed the 
balance logic and reason. catch 
the public ear, very little more ordi- 
narily required than the aiming 
contrary dart anything stamped with 
the label The volume 
the resulting noise usually direct 
proportion the title and position 
the one behind the megaphone. 
simple the formula that now there 
hardly field human endeavor 
without its stentorian host negative 
inquisitors; and their universal build- 
ing staggering effects has reached 
such dimensions that the sensational 
becoming paradoxically common- 
place. Among these ejaculations the 
educational sector, still hear: “Do 
away with the valedictorian and the 
salutatorian; they’re nothing but in- 
ventions the little red schoolhouse 
era!” 

Whether the originators this 
iconoclastic jolt received salary in- 
creases proportion the consequent 
publicity, are not qualified say. 
But are certain that deprive 
graduating class its spokesmen 
would almost absurd forbid 
people the exercise their speech. 
industry any other undertaking 
could prosper without its contact men 
and interpreters. Samuel Johnson 
spoke for himself his age; but to- 


day would rather obscure even 
literary circles longer spoke 
through Boswell. Even the 
smallest article requires salesmanship. 
The very boy, wanting new bicycle, 
has speak dad. Christianity had 
its apostles. Schoolmen themselves 
know the value good publicity 
writing teacher. 

Since the intrinsic purpose the 
honor parts sound ever, then 
the form and content the valedictory 
orations and the manner selecting 
the valedictorians are open question- 
ing. (Minor attendant factors may in- 
fluence The chief faults often 
found with the orations and their pres- 
entation are: (1) lack forcefulness 
delivery; (2) scarcity vivid, con- 
crete figures speech and current ter- 
minology; and (3) poor choice (usu- 
ally the same old story) weak 
treatment the subject. addition, 
the critics deplore the honor pupils’ in- 
ability problem solving commen- 
surate with their age and duration 
schooling. Although 
nearly always have creditable valedic- 
torians, still, must admit, the latter 
statement too frequently the dis- 
tressing truth. 

may happen that reasonably ac- 
complished pupil does have weak 
voice for the presentation his com- 
mencement part. and, turn, his 
class are judged the basis 
his delivery, then the temporary in- 
stallation amplifier may easily 
help avert the possible embarrass- 
ment. 

How can certain honor parts take 
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effect when the orations are little more 
than the dull rehashing general and 
stereotyped platitudes? Very seldom 
will even the smallest class des- 
titute native ability that one 
its members can developed come 
forth with acceptable interpretation 
the traditional four years the light 
local, national, and international 
doings. weak valedictory usually ar- 
gues feeble class, and feeble class 
argues languishing system train- 
ing, except rare instances. pupil 
group one the classification below, 
trained for his oration capable and 
interested teacher may sometimes veil 
the weakness graduating class.) 
When colorless schoolman suggests 
the discontinuance honor parts 
commencement, trying conceal 
the scholastic decadence his system. 
Nearly always, unimpressive gradua- 
tion pieces are good barometers 
drop the standards school. In- 
stead resorting the ostrich act, the 
real schoolman follows the warning 
with valuable diagnosis. 

school system has saturated 
any appreciable degree the leaders 
among its pupils with its philoso- 
phy and the subject matter its 
courses, then almost spontaneously 
there evolves commendable expres- 
sion concrete, forceful terminology. 
Honor parts may recommended for 
the discard not because they are faulty 
themselves, but because the sub- 
stance them too often not progres- 
sively adapted existing situations. 
The principles underlying the valedic- 
tion the salutation are the same, but 
they must interpreted the light 
circumstances which are continually 
undergoing modification. The princi- 
ples Christianity are basically the 
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same; yet the Gospels remain the 
foundation for our daily religious guid- 
ance. 

review the bestowal honor 
parts, find that the choice re- 
cipients almost universally de- 
termined the basis scholastic 
standings. Making some allowance 
for different subjects under different 
teachers, discover that the rating 
pupils may classified according 
the elements through which they at- 
tain the deciding grades (in order 
rarity and desirability): 


Naturally brilliant and conscientious 
spite surroundings 

Endowed with ordinary native equip- 
ment which backed with almost uninter- 
rupted effort 

Naturally brilliant, but since re- 
quires stiff competition for representative 
results, does just enough keep ahead 
slower pupils 

Brilliant, but attains results only 
because compulsion parents 

Ordinary, but receives good stand- 
ings because his parents force him work 

Noticeable (whether brilliant or- 
dinary nature), merely because does 
something the way response while the 
others very little nothing. rated 
not the degree personal improvement, 
but the contrast resulting from compar- 
ative classification 

Dependent the reputation has 
for some good piece work done his 
earlier days school 

athlete, actor, class officer, cetera 

Favored the subjective element 
grading 

10. certain few teachers 
because some peculiar admiration, but 
indifferent others 


Through any one more these 
means, the pupils receive their grades 
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the classroom procedure. (Since too 
many our ranking pupils belong 
group six above, need wonder that 
valedictions and salutations have de- 
With the exception the 
unusual individuals groups one and 
two, the pupils are rated almost ex- 
clusively written work and daily 
punctuality. The evaluating oral 
recitation encounters difficulties such 
the following which invalidate the rat- 
ing even approximately represen- 
tative: 


Classes are too large reach many 
each day 

contribute orally, the teacher receives 
only one word short phrase responses 
which are anything but thorough bits 
self-expression 

Clever pupils figure out just about 
when they are questioned the rota- 
tion that somehow takes form oral quiz- 
zing; and they prepare only for that 
“schedule” 

Certain few most the reciting, 
while the rest sit back, protected the 
safety there large numbers 

pupil may prepared for four days 
day when unprepared, vice versa 

Four pupils may equally informed 
topic. After the first three have blun- 
dered orally through their attempts the 
correct answer, much easier for the 
fourth give the desired response. This 
unfair would for the fourth 
pupil read the answers the other 
three written test before writing his 
own answer 

Certain ones attempt bluff, lead the 
teacher into digressions, “beat around the 
bush” with circumlocutions, and “kill time” 
any way found the repertoire 
their ingenuity, only avoid their being 
held down the precision written papers 

Still others, though informed, will not 
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recite because vocal physical defects, 
because some subjective impediments 
certain classes 

Subjective contributions (attitude, 
display interest, passive acceptance 
matter under discussion, cetera) make 
temporary impressions the teacher. Since 
these mental impressions are subjective ele- 
ments themselves, they 
judged. Moreover, the attendant moods are 
very vacillating, that things may have 
been much modified the time the teacher 
finally records the grade. For similar rea- 
sons, all teachers would not give the same 
rating for the same work 


Accordingly, faithful adherence 
and written reproduction the lecture 
and the textbook win scholastic marks. 
The daily assignments, based this 
material, are patches that require being 
sewed together through capable 
teacher’s unifying ability. Even here, 
the pupil’s rating comes hardly from 
the co-ordinating and interpreting 
the data his mind. Obviously then, 
the most dependable grades still come 
almost entirely from daily punctuality 
and written response (chiefly catecheti- 
cal), not our purpose here 
remedy the ills the general ways 
grading; but insist that the 
above methods are good enough for 
evaluating only ordinary ability and 
ordinary effort, and that must have 
additional criteria for estimating more 
thoroughly the progress the capa- 
ble and energetic their pursuits. 

Even the unit and the project 
methods, the teacher’s observation 
daily progress and punctuality, and not 
much the quality the final prod- 
uct, have heavy bearing the grade 
awarded, except well supervised de- 
partments. The latter method, more- 
over, displays the additional weakness 
having one two pupils carry the 
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others the same project. (Many 
school publications and social activi- 
ties accentuate the presence this fail- 
ing.) rather extreme case (in Massa- 
chusetts) presents the situation most 
graphically: during series parent- 
teacher meetings, certain grammar 
school teacher enthusiastically deline- 
ated the learning advantages the 
project method. Her strongest proof 
was the fact that each child contributed 
the project building soap castle, 
for each one brought cake white 
soap while gifted Italian boy molded 
the edifice! all were receive 
grades projects such this, then 
that old theory bringing apple 
the teacher for good mark must 
have helped much giving birth 
the project method. 

Whether school uses the alpha- 
betical, numerical, decimal, “satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory” method 
grading, one should given the 
equivalent “A” until has mas- 
tered the theory and substance the 
lecture and text, and definitely given 
something himself the subject 
way personal response, cross 
reference, application problem 
solving discussion. The equivalent 
“B” should those who have 
mastered the given material, but have 
added little less it; those 
who have digested much the ma- 
terial and have contributed something 
themsleves. “C” should signify 
that the recipient has learned enough 
cherish doubts for possible future 
clarification. “D” usually denotes 
reasonable effort. But award “A” 
merely for trying hard too often mis- 
leading and unfair the pupil and all 
others concerned. unjust be- 
guile pupil into musical career with 
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evident that would much happier 
repairing ill-sounding automobile 
engines. 

Some argue that boy may skill- 
ful enough manual training re- 
ceive high marks, while his grades 
the purely academic subjects are com- 
paratively low. This fault lies the 
threshold either the manual train- 
ing the academic department. Any- 
one any field, rated “A” 
pupil, must respond with more than 
close adherence the set routine. 
boy should draw “A” manual 
arts when his work shows definite in- 
fluence his other subjects and his 
knowledge current trends. this 
standard appears too high too 
vague, then the instructor should 
into well-organized and simplified de- 
tail make his more capable pupils 
conscious the important réle the 
other subjects play manual training. 
The grade given for woodwork should 
greatly influenced the pupil’s 
knowledge the origin, purpose, and 
appropriateness the various kinds 
wood; his seeing the construction 
wooden articles purposeful hu- 
man romance; his knowledge the 
history furniture; his under- 
standing the part furniture plays 
civilization; his interpretation 
the influence that social movements 
have had the manufacture wood- 
his ability read history through 
wooden articles symbols; his ap- 
preciation the increasing part that 
machinery taking carpentry; etc. 
For many, woodwork should 
means wider self-expression; there 
much more manual training than 
the sandpapering stick the tune 


the buzz saw. True, all pupils could 
not fulfill these requirements; but 
must remember that only few 
who can ever worth genuine “A” 
standing. 

Otherwise, making shop courses 
almost exclusively mechanical has 
harmed vocational education brand- 
ing something for only the men- 
tally static. injustice voca- 
tional courses and gifted pupils into 
whose hands nature may have placed 
the ability develop self-expression 
through manual arts. Too often, the 
abstract and intangible objectives 
many academic subjects could take 
concrete form bolstered with the 
immediately tangible results obtained 
the industrial arts, startling 
paradox decidedly industrial age 
(itself expression mental and so- 
cial trends) that education allowed 
disregard the compelling need 
teaching how the arts, sciences, and 
branches mechanics must com- 
bined progressive industry. The fact 
that the mentally alert are seldom 
found the industrial courses proof 
enough. Ideas and creativeness have 
been allowed drift too far from 
more extensive means giving them 
concrete form. industrial age de- 
mands more the industrially crea- 
tive. Pupils, both boys and girls, in- 
dustrial courses should receive high 
ratings only when their work shows 
definite personal and timely touches 
(or least the appreciation them) 
outlined above. Remember that 
English themes are graded not 
much the penmanship the 
thought content. (Besides, typewriting 
rapidly displacing penmanship for 
uniform typographical appearance, 
while the individual pupil must still 
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provide the distinctive material.) 
grades manual arts were determined 
more comprehensive basis, then 
more the capable would attracted 
Those mentally limited could still 
taken care groups their own 
level. 

Since industrial pupils are chiefly 
rated the manual skills they display, 
then how can the objectives, even the 
ultimate, anything but the develop- 
ment isolated manual skills? And 
how can hope that the naturally 
skillful, endowed with the comple- 
mentary ability sense the social 
values things contacted, ever enroll 
most the industrial arts courses? 
Too many academic advisers fail 
direct desirable pupils anything that 
bespeaks overalls and grease stains. 
such attitude this that has accen- 
tuated the rift between the manual and 
academic pursuits industrial age 
which crying out silence for their 
combination. must realize, too, 
that should take more than well- 
dovetailed box corner win “A” 
for the agent. Otherwise, what need 
wonder there when academi- 
cally “C” “D” pupil can earn 
“A” manual arts make be- 
wildered grade statistician scratch his 
head irritation? 

is, our education today like 
the features sections newspapers, 
made short unrelated columns 
fragmentary bits information. Few 
interested and capable readers either 
remember clip out for their scrap- 
books items relevant their personal 
interests; and thus they unify things 
the day for their purposes. But for 
the majority readers these verbal 
vignettes are but particles temporary 
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entertainment. most schools practi- 
cally nothing done the way 
guidance teach the capable pupils 
the blending together bits in- 
formation further their personal 
goals. When this minority held 
down the level the majority, how 
can any school expect uninterrupted 
series their valedictorians? 
Very few schools can hold the majority 
even follow through thoroughly 
some degree completeness the 
daily, unmodified routine. 

Our public educational procedure 
responds well this analogy: takes 
fifteen minutes heat certain metal 
before can hammered into the 
specified shape. But instead leaving 
the coals for fifteen minutes con- 
tinuously, decide expose the 
fire for five minutes today, five more 
minutes the second day, and the 
final five minutes the third day. Al- 
though the will have been the 
forge for total fifteen minutes, not 
only will the metal unfit for proper 
molding, but the very quality will 
have deteriorated beyond practical res- 
toration. And just think the valu- 
able time wasted. Such methods may 
passably adequate for pupils the 
ordinary majority, the remainder 
whose lives are little more than 
many days punctuated with only 
the routine courtship, marriage, 
christenings, Christmas candles, Easter 
bonnets, and funerals. 
methods are far too deficient for train- 
ing the leadership minority ensure 
for the majority its routine, less in- 
terrupted with war, revolution, and 
depression, which arise from the mis- 
understandings and general ignorance. 
How can hope have problem 
solving valedictorians, when they are 
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graded brief, fragmentary bits 
incomplete information? Hundred 


yard dashes are not won sprinters 
who are made practice nothing but 
the starting spurts. 

the four short years contact 
with its pupils, the high school too 
often fails pick out the ones 
train for thorough leadership the 
various departments. With the ex- 
ception some (usually classified 
misfits (?) unfortunates), nature 
has somehow equipped each with 
particular means getting along. The 
fact that many are satisfied with little 
makes possible for them happy 
where others never could be. Usually, 
the physically small are aggressive 
making their wants known. The timid 
and weak hold their places through 
pleasantness and small services. But 
there are those who, first acquaint- 
ance, appear quiet and reflective. They 
are not those who can readily throw 
themselves others for their at- 
tention and Their natures 
have depths which must sounded 
through sincere effort and develop- 
ment until their attainments attract 
friends measure with the extent 
their progress. Such are the attributes 
lasting and growing human values. 
True leaders will eventually discover 
themselves, but the belated cultivat- 
ing their abilities may find the 
erstwhile slighted ones turned into 
the malcontents from whom spring 
sudden social disorders. our social 
set-up, since the high school be- 
coming the common passageway for 
our young people during their forma- 
tive years, then behooves the school 
discover the genuine leaders and 
administer unto them accordingly. 

the broad sense, which appli- 
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cable those qualified for working 
toward honor parts, education the 
harmonious development all the 
inborn capacities man. Nature has 
implanted man his instincts, senses, 
emotions, physical being, reason, im- 
agination, memory, the power 
speech, cetera. weak valedictory 
very possible when the develop- 
ment speech and most the other 
capacities are slighted the exercise 
memory almost exclusively.) 
then, the duty well-rounded 
foster make pupils 
aware their places and needs for 
those places life. The apt pupil 
should know that the materials for the 
exercise his native capacities are the 
other human beings, all living sentient 
and vegetative beings, and all the in- 
organic things the universe. The 
pupil must begin comprehend the 
influence that other beings and all 
the things the universe have 
man, and how man has modified and 
may modify them further. must 
start fathom what the things 
the universe mean him and what 
means them, that may 
better fitted undertake his duties 
this world. Man’s delving into the 
human mind has given psychology 
and philosophy watching his reac- 
tions the elements astronomy, 
geology, chemistry, industry, and the 
multifarious aspects social life. 
What man has done comes 
the form the arts and sciences; and 
through them the schools should help 
the individual find his place and 
further human interests for the 
generation come. lasting 
value society may measured 
the extent his active response 
numerous branches endeavor. 
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view all this, how much 
really make the possibilities 
speech, physical well-being, cultiva- 
tion emotions, channeling in- 
stincts beneficially, amassing informa- 
tion for material creative lines, 
cetera? What sort valedictory can 
you derive from general, catechetical 
methods? They may adequate for 
nine pupils, but the tenth must 
step two farther. 

Since few are capable being made 
understand the configurational as- 
pect education, then this small 
group should receive that type 
training which will make them actively 
conscious the bearing the form 
and substance one thing that 
another. not enough tell 
them this. Talking alone begets little 
more than more talking; someone, 
himself qualified, must guide the 
pupils’ participation. Out this group 
will come the genuine leaders. Natural 
ability for oratory argues the need 
acquiring wide information for ex- 
pression. Further training must exer- 
cise the pupil’s organizing ability, for 
unorganized material makes ineffec- 
tive oratory. long hackneyed 
valedictories are given, our commence- 
ment attendance will consist the 
parents the graduating, the teach- 
ers, and those who have nowhere else 
go. Very seldom shall see among 
the present those who budget their 
time. not claim that every 
class should have thunderous De- 
mosthenes, with 
Cicero hot pursuit the saluta- 
torian. insist that creditable 
presentations can made annually, 
but not from four year period 
exercises dependent twenty-four 
hour memories. 
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the midst all this questioning, 
some suggest that the selection the 
honorary pupils depend something 
else besides grades. They would have 
attitude, personality, and participation 
extra-curricular the additional 
criteria for determining the recipients 
class honors. “Personality,” atti- 
tude, and smiles (surface smiles) are 
too often confused with genuine per- 
sonality. certainly would easy 
for many smile more than ever 
they were receive credit for “person- 
ality.” Those least burdened with re- 
sponsibilities and duties can smile most. 
antness would absolutely shatter the 
time honored examples self-sacrifice 
that teachers borrow from Lincoln, 
Edison, Bok, and others. occasional 
serious expression quite becoming. 
Moreover, are not here promul- 
gate smiling ona par with that 
the proverbial counter clerks, Genu- 
ine personality consists the sum 
total personal developments com- 
bining enrich one’s services his 
fellowmen. must judge per- 
sonality through smiles, then let the 
smiles those that have acquired 
depth from the soul which has been 
through the experience sincere en- 
deavor. Moreover, are extend 
credit for taking part extra-curricu- 
lar branches, encounter the danger 
eventually subordinating the cur- 
riculum these activities. 
especially true the medium-sized 
and smaller high schools that the 
“active” pupils exhaust themselves not 
much adding touches quality 
few units, running from one 
event another. Too many are per- 
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desire see how many clubs and 
programs they can appear, with al- 
most thought for distinctive finish 
anything. Let remember that 
the sum total series zeros 
(unimpressive products) still zero. 
Are we, then, boost honor grades 
thus? Almost invariably, extraordinary 
extra-curricular work itself en- 
courages good classwork, that the 
matter grading quite well at- 
tended to. the other hand, 
suggest not that honor 
awarded for something else besides 
marks subjects, but that the honor 
grades the subjects themselves 
based more than just classroom 
manipulations daily assignments. 
refer the fact that even men like 
Shakespeare and Edison had their 
daily routine living. But they added 
something themselves the things 
they observed their daily schedules, 
give products that can come only 
from the gifted. Just recall the 
soul-exposing expressions Shakespeare 
created through the medium the 
things his world. George Bernard 
Shaw condescends admit that ninety- 
five per cent him like that any 
other man; but that small five 
per cent that makes him the inimitable 
Shaw. There personal better- 
ment social enrichment following 
set routine (unless that routine 
definitely subordinated purpose- 
ful objective). until recently, 
thousands knew from the routine 
chemistry and physics courses that 
ammonium gases can easily reduced 
freezing temperature with little 
pressure, that electricity can turn 
motor, that motor can harnessed 
compressor, that food cool for 


preservation must acquire the coldness 
from another cold body contact, 
cetera. Yet took years for one 
with unifying genius and scientific 
wit put the principles together 
our present electrical refrigerator. 
Others learned how manufacture 
and repair the article. lesser de- 
gree, the doers among pupils ought 
not graded totally daily 
routine. capable person worked 
for long time before the product 
that gave him recognition rose out 
and above his daily procedure. one 
received honors for doing service 
merely knowing the individual prin- 
ciples that eventually went into the 
make-up the electrical refrigerator. 
was only after much thought and 
experiment that science gained addi- 
tional honors giving the public 
this product; and still open for 
further improvements for present and 
future scientists. The ordinary routine 
many day passed unnoticed and 
commanded special attention before 
the new household convenience was 
Since then, secondary 
honors those who have learned 
appreciate practically being 
able repair make necessary ad- 
justments. the rest, the article 
becomes matter unquestioned 
routine. similar proportions 
that must rate our pupils for 
honors, Our world longer one 
which socially ambitious man may 
return from the village song fest and 
eke out his existence with worn down 
wooden hoe. 

our very schools, days and even 
weeks may often elapse before pupil 
gives distinctive self-expression which 
eventually evolves out persistent 
daily routine. The response may 
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cross-reference material another 
subject may the thorough ap- 
plication data solving problem 
the respective field. Such contribu- 
tions come from those few who keep 
knitting together each day’s proce- 
dure until there inevitably crystallizes 
the discriminative touch. right 
this point that grades for honors should 
based. The resulting valedictories 
would turn carry the ennobling sign 
for both the class and the school. 


Just most pupils need physical 
stimulation and light recreation, 
there are few who crave mental 
stimulation which they seldom get 
home and hardly ever among their 
daily playmates. Some them seek 
out certain teachers whom they 
after school hours for discussing things 
that are their minds; others me- 
ander through commencement 
hardly noticed and never appreciably 
sounded. entire school system 
can maintain its athletic standards 
concentrating its attention small, 
organized group physically fit 
boys; then stands reason that the 
same system could well further its 
scholastic, cultural, and humanizing 
standards fostering the interests and 
ability the limited group the in- 
tellectually fit. This group may 
discovered through consultation with 
the different teachers, through ob- 
servation, and through the various 
methods testing. segregate them 
classes themselves may help, but 
does not fulfill the requirements 
adequately. the smaller schools 
would impossible because many 
courses have only one class for 
any event, the capable would still 
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separated different classes according 
their major subjects without any 
definite linking between their courses. 
The solution lies creating in- 
formal organization the small 
group. Great care must taken not 
make just another club it; its 
primary purpose would make the 
individuals aware the need uni- 
fying the elements their learning 
Meetings for the whole group could 
take place regular intervals (once 
month for the group each 
while individual conferences could 
arranged periodically when the 
pupil the adviser deems them neces- 
sary. The faculty sponsor direct 
such group must himself one who 
has exercised and continues exer- 
cise the integration many subjects 
the molding actively purpose- 
ful personality. Only diamond can 
properly polish diamond. allow 
teacher any other type conduct 
the group the mentally energetic 
would defeat the design the 
Action, harnessing ability 
and knowledge, not talking and visit- 
ing continually, must the keynote. 

With this approach, could ap- 
proximate fulfilling the given defi- 
nition education. Then, and only 
then, could the theory the transfer 
training (which never could 
applied universally) become fact. 
The faculty sponsor would guide the 
pupils make them aware the 
dependence the elements one 
subject those another. would 
foster the integration items for the 
cultivation dynamic knowledge 
would observe and supervise the 
pupils’ knitting together and blending 
materials from whatever sources 
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they come. would instruct them 
distinguish between the temporary 
and permanent interests that they 
could better budget their time any 
undertaking. would direct them 
into extra-curricular activities which 
they could most mutual benefit. 
would impress upon them that the 
duration their contact with him 
depended their continued interest. 
The pupils could turn enrich the 
doings the school, either 
being officers committee members. 
(Otherwise, the extra-curricular units 
are too often far removed from the 
Their development more sub- 
stantial humor could help raising 
the level entertainment. Above all, 
they would eventually become im- 
mediate models set scholastic pace 
for the others (far more effective than 
examples great men, removed 
time and space). The primary objec- 
tive would not win honors for 
the select, but show them what 
required anyone build position 
respect for himself. 

forestall any possible misunder- 
standings, let briefly scan the fol- 
lowing items: 

looked upon club the sense isolat- 
ing itself from non-members. Its notices are 
never made public. Meetings are 
announced individuals through written 
note. Otherwise, very likely that 
would branded the club for the “in- 
tellectuals” and which are 
disparaging tenor among pupils. 

would discourage satisfaction with 
stray bits unrelated information pass- 
ing glimpses anything. 


would diminish the amount 
bluff. There growing class those who 


j 
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have learned bluff for making impres- 
sions and for drawing the mpathy those 
outside the school. They run around telling 
professional men and business people 
town that they are worried about getting 
their work done. And they are deceiving 
many, for they seldom beyond the ex- 
pression worry get things actually 
done. harmful the teachers, for they 
may appear incompetent the eyes the 
townspeople. 


pupil should allowed live 
the reputation his belonging the 
group. 


should not acquire the attitude 
that must segregate himself socially from 
all those not the group. should, how- 
ever, know the value solitude for doing 
his best work before contributing the 
class 


should know that belonging the 
club will not give him the deciding honor 
grades. His classwork itself will reflect 
the increased quality. Moreover, this meth- 
does not tend select the valedictorian 
salutatorian; but does tend help 
the more capable getting the most out 
themselves and their subjects. 


The pupil should realize that his being 
under this special guidance does not entitle 
him the rewards life’s achievements, 
but that merely starts him off the 
road accomplishment making him con- 
what necessary for genuine rec- 
ognition, 


This plan not intended inter- 
fere with any system vocational guid- 
ance, though could assist greatly. the 
absence vocational advice, this plan could 
supply informal type guidance. 


illustrate the workings this 
guidance let take select girl, 
determined make first class stenog- 
rapher. She may about type 
stencil for dance program; the ad- 
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viser may show her how apply the 
principles art for balance de- 
sign. may even show her how 
handle the mimeograph machine. 
Since much depends stenograph- 
er’s dress and manners office, the 
faculty sponsor may direct her 
the home economics department for 
pointers use her own particular 
case. may advise her develop- 
ing better poise making her aware 
types exercise take. Since most 
offices have much correspondence with 
scientific and industrial firms, she may 
read suggested books acquaint her- 
self with certain terminology, she 
may come chemistry, physics, 
economics classes take dictation. This 
she may transcribe show the reciters 
what type English they used orally. 
She may develop her voice according 
suggestions. She may correct set 
English papers practice her use 
punctuation, her spelling, and 
ability revise sentences. She may 
read poetry for developing greater 
syllable-consciousness 
grasp figurative speech dictation. 
She may read novels, plays, short 
stories, and essays which the back- 
ground that office. she cannot 
get foreign languages, the adviser 
may induce her read book 
general course language help her 
understand foreign phraseology occur- 
ring English. hundred and one 
other similar things may arise each 
particular case. Mutatis mutandis, the 
faculty sponsor would guide any other 
pupil his special interest. 

The faculty adviser would urge that 
the capable pupils exercise their wit 
the broadest sense, because 
means showing that one understands 
the relationship one thing 
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another. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
explaining how anything may ex- 
pressed through analogy with 
something else, said: “The universe 
swims ocean similitudes.” 
are certain that pupil under- 
stands thing thoroughly, when 
expresses himself through witty cross- 
reference; may diagram 
sentence presenting the wed- 
ding the subject and predicate with 
the modifying phrases the brides- 
maids and ushers, and himself the 
minister. When one teacher detects 
instances material from one subject 
applied properly material his 
subject, should let the teacher 
the former subject know the extent 
valuable adaptation. The faculty di- 
should use all this material for actual 
illustrations. Such contributions should 
encouraged and should the 
points for consideration recording 
grades, for from such contributors 
that our valedictorians should come. 

Following are some instances ap- 
plication, stimulated the influence 
central director: 


The above stenographer types the let- 
ters the letter writing unit her Eng- 
lish class. She the secretary the dramat- 
club, she takes the minutes each 
meeting shorthand and transcribes them 
her book. The school newspaper has her 
take shorthand the talks given the as- 
sembly. She the debate squad take 
down the rebuttals which she transcribes for 
the debaters own improvement. All this 
should have bearing her stenography 
grades, 


editorial using the approach geometric 
theorem, then the mathematics teacher 
should see the paper. 
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debater explains the restlessness 
the people some event and uses the 
Brownonian movement show how even 
apparently placid body internally rest- 
less, then the science teacher should in- 
formed about it. 


boy uses the example Spartacus 
show how the uprising band may 
instill fear the inhabitants any section, 
then the Latin and the ancient history teach- 
ers should take note. 


ing rubber the tanning leather, 
should advised write paper for Eng- 
lish, dealing with the complete making 
basketball football. 

When pupil can write parody 
one thing through the medium another, 
then shows his understanding both. 


good physics pupil should assist 
electrician preparing the lights for any 
stage production. 


course, those able all this 
are few; those who actually are 
fewer. But each class has but one 
valedictorian and 
together with few other honorary 
members. If, the course the 
four years, the classes became more 
aware the desired objectives and 
the ways attaining them, then 
our standards would And 
the few who receive the extra guidance 
could help further disseminating 
the good influence small central 
group. Moreover, under the direction 
the special faculty scholastic director 
and the administrators, the teachers 
could come more uniform way 
grading. is, the differences 
grading the same pieces work are 
great that hardly fair judge 
pupils marks. Too often, there 
central direction grading what- 


towns, counties, states, and the 
federal government ever decide ap- 
propriate more money for education, 
will only after they have seen 
definite results the individual pupils 
who are graduated. Since have not 
the adequate means giving complete 
training everyone show some 
convincing results, then must have 
one two qualified teachers direct 
the small group readily responsive 
ones. The well-trained valedictorians 
and other honor pupils will render 
citizens better disposed for exercising 
their generosity toward the schools; 
then increased funds will permit the 
schools reach other pupils through 
more extensive training equipment. 
Our ballot cast for better and more 
forceful valedictorians spokesmen 
for system that developed them. 

Not only should the honor pupils 
alone make presentations gradua- 
tion, but, possible, everyone the 
class should have least one product 
display. Beginning the freshman 
year, each class should have com- 
mittee and its “museum” “archives” 
for storing away worth while pieces 
work any school interest. For 
week before commencement, all this 
material should arranged for exhibit 
some prominent place the city. 
For class day and commencement, all 
this matter should moved room 
adjoining the auditorium, 
guests could examine the contributions 
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the class before and after the exer- 
cises, with members the class 
Such supplement for gradua- 
tions could grow into valuable bit 
tradition and publicity. Scientific 
diagrams, essays, articles art, prod- 
ucts the industrial arts pupils, 
photos social and dramatic presenta- 
tions, forensic and athletic trophies, 
and thousand and one other possible 
concrete expressions would provide the 
citizens with more convincing proof 
that something actually accom- 
plished each class. 

represent and interpret all this 
must have spokesmen, and who are 
these spokesmen but the valedic- 
torians and salutatorians? Whether 
have the vitalized conventional 
form commencement, must have 
the leaders the midst it; the 
public, too, demands their appearance. 

The more substantially trained our 
pupils are, the more will the printing 
industry, dispenser learning, en- 
hanced length with enriched ma- 
terial its pages. And what’s more, 
if, with only part our leaders 
developed, our society can carry its 
present horde pretentious parasites 
and not suffer more social and eco- 
nomic upheavals than does, just 
think how much happier the world 
would with greater number 
creative leaders discovered through 
thorough and more representative rat- 
ing started our public schools! 


Both the salutatory and the valedictory, irrespective the basis 
upon which they are assigned, should abolished from the high- 
school program. hey represent college, and not secondary-school, 
ideals, traditions, and McKnown. 
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Lawson 


many years have wrapped themselves 
mantles gray, 

Have risen from familiar ground 
And walked away, 

Since, long ago, dreamy hours 
You held hand 

And talked me, mother. Now 
understand: 

understand just why you spoke 
The way you did 

And showed only love and hope 
And why you hid 

Your darkest fears and poignant dread— 
make feel 

That life and courage the soul 
Alone are real. 

You threaded gentle fingers through 
tousled hair 

And spoke words designed make 
world more fair. 

These words you spoke long ago 
Soft echoes send 

And now, what then scarce did hear 
comprehend. 
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MORE THAN VIGILANCE 


WHOLESOME practice free 

public school education 

great heritage for the budding 
generations. Free education 
come one the several main bearings 
around which the wheels our demo- 
cratic society revolve. Regardless 
any transitory disillusionments grow- 
ing out our experiences with the 
institution education, readily 
agree that founded upon the 
highest principles known among men. 
have common faith its in- 
defatigable efforts promote truth 
and light. has been exalted our 
vested faith the position torch- 
bearer illuminate the uncharted 
road ahead. Socrates his wildest, 
hopeful dreaming could not have en- 
visioned institution uniquely 
principled and strangely idealistic. 
Keeping this thought mind, that 
education unquestionably great 
heritage and our faith has been 
well placed, may proceed criti- 
cize its tendencies without fear over- 
emphasizing its faults. will neces- 
sarily the criticism the new, 
untried, unfledged neophyte, some- 
what distracted and bewildered the 
complex action education. 

young and impertinent hope- 
fuls, struggling find place this 
great disorganized action education, 
curiously, painfully, and with grow- 
ing concern view its shortcomings. 
The lack unity, harmony, purpose 
and conviction confuses us. The scat- 
tered uncertain objectives educa- 
tion are disturbing. are more 


confused and concerned when the 


individuals leading the present move- 
ments and trends education readily 
admit that chaos and confusion rami- 
fied through the entire “ongoing” 
process—that confusion coming 
characteristic the institution. 
The problems which arise from the 
chaos and the vaguely defined objec- 
tives are sending all sleepless beds 
and making kinfolk the “lean and 
hungry Cassius.” wonder educa- 
tion can effective there agree- 
ment the effect desired. Can 
sow the seeds confusion and expect 
garden? 

John Dewey says Democracy and 
Education: “There almost limit 
the meaning which action may 
come possess.” all fairness 
could add that there almost limit 
the “meaninglessness” which ac- 
tion may come possess—especially 
when there are well defined objec- 
this regard action may 
reduced “much ado about nothing” 
and dissipate its energies “spasmodic 
and inchoate activity.” When view 
this vast institution American educa- 
tion, are again led consider and 
analyze its actions. meditative mo- 
ments, when the reason divorced 
from its conditioned passion for free 
education, look askance our much 
meaningless set activities—will 
produce fruit seed pods? 

Most naturally, and almost im- 
mediately, hypothesis arises 
mind which confronted with perti- 
nent, troublesome and heretofore un- 
explained phenomena. the moments 
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interim between the observation and 
the tentative explanation, the observer 
mildly unhappy. each hypothesis 
applied the unexplained phenomena 
seen crumble under test and fall 
short full explanation, the observer 
made increasingly uncomfortable. 
Usually the first supportable and 
sound conclusion reached attempt 
explain any mass phenomena that 
the effect due number inter- 
acting causes and that the total effect 
not traceable any one law force. 
Concerning social and institutional ef- 
fects, are learning gradually 
make conservative and qualified con- 
jectures. Educators are longer 
search panacea, simple explana- 
tion certain cure for the many ills 
education. They are infinitely cau- 
tious making suggestions recom- 
mending reforms. This hesitancy and 
cautiousness, commendable may 
be, does not help solve the prob- 
lems. whether the wise approve 
not, fools must rush where angels 
fear tread. 

must hasten say that rec- 
ognize that many reforms are sup- 
ported our educational magazines 
each week. notice, however, that 
seldom, ever, see recom- 
mended reform which would curtail 
economic exploitation any way. 
notice widespread willingness sup- 
port reform long does not con- 
flict with the purposes and interests 
those control economic power. 
This tendency, the part educa- 
tors, economic faire, creates 
antithesis purpose, function and 
objectives education. shall state 
the antithesis the form hy- 
pothesis and then elaborate upon it. 
might added that there will 
attempt prove conclusively the va- 
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lidity the hypothesis, since the ade- 
quacy the purely philosophic meth- 
questionable. 


planned and 
tion, loses materially effective- 
ness because set into plan- 
less social and economic structure. 

Education consciously at- 
tempting through or- 
ganized and systematized 
procedure adjust indi- 
viduals live hap- 
hazard and planless 
action—one into which sci- 
entific testing and experi- 
mentation has 
trated. 

Education attempting sci- 
entifically prepare indi- 
viduals for unscientific 
mode life. 

Educators are obliged 
reflect the children the 
ways unplanned so- 
ciety, which results 
vague indiscriminate 
objectives and fruitless ef- 
forts. 


Potentially, public school education 
economic structure directing the 
course social progress. Since has 
never realized its potential power, 
however, has remained subservient 
the economic phase society. Edu- 
cation has remained the well trained 
lap-dog the master economy, 
patiently, slavishly, and consistently 
obeying the master’s commands, Even 
though has sharp teeth and powerful 
effectors has developed the habit 
making concessions other social in- 
stitutions. the big, clumsy, poorly 
coordinated adolescent our institu- 


tions, still afraid test its strength. 
Each generation inheriting the educa- 
tional system finds with more grow- 
ing pains and less coordinated action 
than the preceding one, the past, 
recognize, was only the face 
bitter struggle and passionate idealism 
that education was nurtured through 
its first stages development. Because 
see education remain lethargic and re- 
luctant use the weapons its dispos- 
promote scientifically planned 
society—even though may lose its 
present meager but hard won gains 
its battle. 

Since opposition social change 
comes most violently from the power- 
ful economic interests—from the suc- 
cessful survivals our competitive 
system—the battle will not easy 
one. Something over four hundred 
years have elapsed since Galileo carried 
iron balls the top the tower 
Since that time science has proved 
itself its own method—it has pro- 
duced results. strange, view 
this, however, that science has not 
penetrated the economic phase life 
—the most vital all social actions. 
Need more proof than this offered 
establish the real potency the op- 
position social planning and testing? 
The self chosen directors economic 
production and distribution will always 
resist the entrance science into eco- 
nomic life. For purposes clarity, 
shall review, briefly, the basic forces 
underlying our economic activities 
our unplanned society. 


examination our competitive 
economic structure invariably dis- 
tracting. not even idealistic 
the lower animal societies. were 
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organized the basis survival 
the fittest could not criticize 
which all individuals can further their 
total capacity. Some are born among 
who need never produce the smallest 
service mankind. They are born with 
all their physical needs fulfilled for 
life. They have their disposal every 
good thing which human effort may 
produce. the other extreme, some 
are born into our society penalized and 
handicapped economically. They will 
receive the benefits secondary and 
higher education only long they 
can provide for their economic needs 
while attending school. They may 
may not have security enough marry 
and reproduce—depending upon their 
willingness work and subject them- 
selves exploitation. They must wrest 
property from the hands those who 
inherit selling their time and ef- 
fort for that property. The right 
property ownership longer the 
right social usufruct bestowed 
those best able use for social bene- 
the greatest good for the 
greatest number. some unhappy 
succession events has been per- 
verted into the absurdity “divine 
right.” there any justification for 
such social injustices must weigh 
heavily the form enhanced total 
production. This leads discus- 
sion the profit motive economic 
activity which worth brief review 
here. 

The orthodox economist pretends 
that the efforts the individual re- 
ward himself are indirectly the best 
advantage all other individuals. 
observe that this convenient ration- 
alization protect the wealth owners 
and profiteers. Any benefits which ac- 
crue society the result the profit 
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motive are only incidental. occa- 
sions when society does benefit in- 
directly result selfish interest 
and endeavor for profit, shouted 
from the housetops. hear ballyhoo 
concerning the benevolence and phil- 
anthropy financiers, but little 
mention made the true sources 
the wealth which occasionally drib- 
bled down the mass our social 
group. That social benefits are but 
rarely harmonious with individual in- 
terests written all our economic 
activities. The testimonial furnished 
the munitions industries, the railroads, 
the shipping interests and financiers 
during the crisis the Great World 
War, will always remain disprove 
such rationalizations vested inter- 
ests. When challenge the wealth 
owners for holding ninety per cent 
the income the hands twenty per 
cent the people, they maintain firm- 
that they are but the stewards re- 
invest the income into facilities for 
further production—that they are but 
the stewards the wealth. When 
remember that capital goods are but 
crystallized human effort and observe 
this effort being squandered and 
wasted every front industry, 
question the value the profit motive. 
Useless paving roads where one 
travels, billions man-days effort 
invested advertising create 
demand for useless goods, endless du- 
plication and repetition services, 
immeasurable effort expended man- 
ufacturing and distributing liquor, pat- 
ent medicines, fads, frills and myri- 
other similar unsatisfactory 
goods, speaking conservatively, con- 
sumes one third our effort expended 
production and When 
see all this energy spilled the 
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altar profit, wonder its worth. 
begins apparent that there 
limit the waste human re- 
sources possible the name profit. 
With the greater portion income 
from industry accruing the entre- 
preneur, free reinvested for 
profit, business venture does not need 
successful. fails, the entrepre- 
neur can reap next year’s crop profit 
from his original holdings and try 
again. But the abandoned factory, rust- 
ing and falling ruin, mute evi- 
dence testifying that millions man- 
days work have been squandered 
—lost forever society. not diffi- 
cult imagine controlled system 
production and distribution eliminat- 
ing such wastes. 

Democratic education, which 
aspire, set into society based profit 
and competition, indeed strange- 
idealistic and uniquely principled 
institution. When consider that 
freedom—much talked educa- 
tional circles—is based upon econom- 
ics and that can free only the 
extent that are relieved from slav- 
ing for necessities for life, begin 
see the true significance the an- 
tithesis which speak. Can there 
any wonder why cannot have defi- 
nite objectives any worth when 
are attempting adjust individuals 
attempted condition children fit 
harmoniously into the existing eco- 
nomic organization could teach few 
ethics; could not teach co-opera- 
tion; could not teach brotherhood. 
the other hand, would simple 
teach that ace the sleeve 
worth two the deck. desired 
reflect our adult society the letter 
would immediately relieved the 
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most difficult bugbears teaching. 
task inculcate selfish interest 
over social interest. would re- 
lieved the problem instilling so- 
cial consciousness our children. 


Obviously, the alternative course 
action prepare planned society 
into which the socially conscious youth 
may fit harmoniously. obvious, 
too, that this alternative the most 
difficult course. education, however, 
would use its natural strength, 
would fear less and co-operate more, 
would teach children think 
terms socio-economic problems in- 
stead ignoring them, few genera- 
tions would effect the change. The po- 
tential power education must 
transformed into actual power and 
directed social and economic reform. 
Profit and competition have had their 
hey-days and have brought much good 
society. But Tennyson writes: 


“The old order changes giving place 
the new, 

And God fulfills himself many 
ways 

Lest one good custom should cor- 
rupt the world!” 


have been waiting too patiently 
and too long for the old order give 
place the new, without evidence 
much change. The natural inertia 
the old system will hold here forever 
unless definite action pushes its 
way. The time come for those 
educational work take action—to 
prepare place for ethics and ideals 
society. 

Teachers our schools have always 
been economically inferior. com- 
pensate for their economic inferior- 


ity they have developed fraternalism, 
fads, hero worship, and styles. They 
have furthered moral, patriotic, racial 
and many other social issues entirely 
divorced from the all important eco- 
nomic matters. They consider them- 
selves group relieved the sordid 
realities the vicious economic strug- 
gle. Standing idly by, blinding them- 
selves the realities the business 
world outside the school, they send the 
children whom they profess love, 
like lambs the slaughter. Our teach- 
ers revolve the protection con- 
formity. Our teachers colleges are 
organized that the raw material 
weeded until all who receive creden- 
tials are like peas pod. The 
conformists wear the caps and gowns 
graduation; the non-conformists, 
who promote all social betterment, 
find their way the soap box instead 
the graduation platform. has been 
said that “the price liberty eternal 
vigilance.” The price liberty edu- 
cation eternal vigilance reénforced 
purpose, convictions and action. 
When impertinent young hope- 
fuls are advised that better 
bear the ills have rather than ex- 
pose ourselves criticism leading 
joblessness, think the greatest 
teachers that the world has known— 
Jesus, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Pes- 
talozzi and the rest. Teachers should 
their very nature fearless criti- 
cism and discomfort. apparent that 
all teachers cannot great 
idealistic those have mentioned. 
Yet, each one can contribute least 
the “widow’s mite” toward bringing 
pass some semblance social and 
economic justice. our modern so- 
ciety, the name teacher does not 
stimulate the respect that once called 
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forth. Teachers walk the beaten path 
more resignedly than the average citi- 
zen, Teaching can noble only when 
fearless and forceful with the 
betterment mankind its goal. 
Will education produce fruitful 
garden only weed patch? Will 
become meaningful more meaning- 
less? Will the confused wilderness 
objectives, vaguely defined, dis- 
solved, and purposeful, clearly de- 
fined objectives replace them? Since 
education but the reflection those 
engaged its work, the answer must 
rest with them. Teachers, educators, 
educationists and educationalists can, 
they will, make orderliness out 
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disorder, make meaningful action out 
meaningless one, and make our 
society fit place for the new genera- 
tions find security and abundance. 
All those engaged education must 
learn very shortly think terms 
long time objectives and the economics 
fundamental them. Teachers must 
learn face the realities the eco- 
nomic world order transform the 
potential power education into 
actual working power. Without this 
transformation, education will always 
remain the adolescent lap-dog the 
economic forces and those who 
them. Educational leadership must 
agree upon its objectives. 


July 26, 1830 


Thelwall thought very unfair influence child’s mind 
inculcating any opinions before should have come years 
discretion, and able choose for itself. showed him garden, 
and told him was botanical garden, so?” said he, “it 
covered with replied, “that only because 
has not yet come its age discretion and choice. The weeds, you 
see, have taken the liberty grow, and thought 
prejudice the soil towards roses and THE 
TaLK AND OMNIANA SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
arranged and edited Ashe (London, George Bell and Sons, 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 


THE NEW SOVIET TEXT HISTORY 


DEMIASHKEVICH 


American daily press has recent- 

reported the approval Soviet 

Committee new textbook 
history. 

The Government 
nouncement acceptance the text was 
prefaced with detailed statement criti- 
cisms which the Committee addressed di- 
rectly the authors the texts submitted 
competition for award and, indirect- 
ly, Soviet historians and teachers his- 
tory. This announcement, because the 
criticisms contained it, seems 
document considerable significance, re- 
flecting does the conception the 
Soviet Government how Russian his- 
tory should presented the schools 
U.S.S.R. The translation the Soviet 
Committee’s announcement given here 
Commentaries were judged super- 
fluous; the readers the EDUCATIONAL 
will, doubtless, able draw for 
themselves all relevant and useful conclu- 
sions. 

“The Committee appointed select the 
new textbook U.S.S.R. history for the 
third and fourth forms the secondary 
school has examined forty-six texts sub- 
mitted competition for award. The 
Committee satisfied that number the 
competing texts are superior the general 
run those history texts previously used 
the schools and condemned the joint 
decree the Council the People’s Com- 
missaries and the Central Committee the 
Communist (Bolshevist) Party, dated May 
16, 1934, ‘On the Teaching History 
the Schools The former ad- 
diction abstract sociological schematiza- 
tions happily absent, least the better 
ones among the new texts. Though not free 
from many defects, these new texts 


least observe historical sequence the nar- 
rative and give descriptions the more 
important historical events, tables the 
basic chronological events, well char- 
acterizations historic personages. 

“The Committee, although pleased 
note these improvements advancement 
the front the science history, deems 
necessary call the attention the work- 
ers the field history great many 
defects which the texts examined have 
common. These defects must eradicated 
from both the research work Soviet his- 
torians and from the teaching history. 

several the texts submitted 
the Committee the description the Great 
Socialist Revolution vitiated the 
blurring the fact that the dictatorship 
the proletariat, which has issued from 
the Revolution, victory for the pro- 
letariat and that the Soviets are master 
the State. The history the Great Socialist 
Revolution presented many authors, 
manner which would result the pupils’ 
forming the erroneous idea that the State 
power possessed and wielded directly 
the Communist Party. The the Sov- 
iets, which constitute the political founda- 
tion the U.S.S.R., thus obscured, and 
the rdle the Communist (Bolshevist) 
Party, the vanguard the proletariat 
and the leading nucleus the organized 
workers, distorted. attempt made 
relate how the Soviets have come into 
being and have grown power result 
the overthrow the State authority 
the landed class and the capitalists. Some 
authors far treat the Soviets 
merely one the multiple organizations 
existing U.S.S.R., par with trade 
unions, the Communist Youth, the Pio- 
neers, and the like. 
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“2. Some authors have treated the 
Constitution utterly intolerable man- 
ner. Instead stating and explaining the 
basic provisions the Constitution, the 
comprehension which the entire story 
U.S.S.R. should lead climax, some 
authors have filled whole pages with pom- 
pous chatter about U.S.S.R. the hap- 
piest country the world, with the re- 
sult that the pupil can not form any clear 
idea what the Constitution really is. 

number authors, their story 
the Constitution, have failed state that 
the Soviets, representative the laboring 
masses, are the foundation the political 
structure U.S.S.R.; some others have 
failed stress that Soviet elections will 
conducted, accordance with the new 
Constitution, the basis not only uni- 
versal, but also equal and direct suffrage 
through secret ballot. 

Stalin’s idea that Russia 
peatedly defeated the past because 
her ‘military backwardness, cultural back- 
wardness, political backwardness, industrial 
backwardness, and agricultural backward- 
idea that offers one the prin- 
cipal keys the comprehension the his- 
tory Russia during recent centuries— 
was not grasped number authors. 
Such authors have failed, particular, 
show that the course the imperialistic 
World War, result industrial back- 
wardness, Russian soldiers found themselves 
without shells; and result agricul- 
tural backwardness Russian workers found 
themselves without food; finally, re- 
sult political backwardness the Russian 
army was commanded incapable officers, 
the landowners’ own sonnies. Because they 
fail give the pupil clear picture the 
backwardness Russia under the régime 
landowners and capitalists, because 
they have limited the presentation the 
point question some vague generalities, 
the authors concerned would have made 
difficult for the pupils appreciate the 
great role the Soviet State the trans- 
formation the land the Soviets from 
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poor and feeble country into mighty 
and rich one. 

The infeodation both the Russian 
people and Russian capitalism Western 
European capital left, number 
texts, unsupported concrete historic 
number texts fail show that the 
vassalage Russia Western capitalism 
was direct consequence the industrial 
and political backwardness the country. 
Having omitted give clear picture 
the infeodation Russia Western Euro- 
pean capitalism, the authors concerned 
would have obstructed the comprehension 
the full significance the Great So- 
cialist Revolution, which ‘has liberated Rus- 
sia from semi-colonial status.’ (Stalin, 
Zhdanov, Kirov.) 

Time upon time, while describing 
the Pre-Revolutionary Russian State the 
‘governments’ formed the class-enemies 
the Soviet Power for the purpose 
combating it, authors the texts speak 
the capitalists alone, rather than the 
capitalists and the landowners, 
should have done conformity with the 
correct formula. indubitable that the 
Russian State was undergoing, during the 
decades immediately preceding the Great 
Socialist Revolution, transformation from 
the monarchy resting the support the 
landowners into bourgeois monarchy. Al- 
though this transformation had not been 
completed the time the Revolution, the 
landowner was already taking the capitalist 
into partnership and was showing the in- 
clination permit the latter fully control 
the State. Various authors not only speak 
should have been speaking the capitalists 
and the landowners but also leave out the 
story the restoration the landed class 
its former possessions during the German 
occupation the Ukraine and under other 
anti-Soviet régimes other parts Russia. 
Hence, the historical perspective blurred 
and the which the city proletariat has 
played the liberation the peasantry 
from the yoke the landowners obscured. 


The authors the texts have failed 
give clear statistical picture the 
distribution land between the landed class 
and the peasantry. This failure has contrib- 
uted further the distortion the 
the city proletariat transferring the 
land from the landed class the peasantry. 
Not one single textbook examined, quoted 
Lenin’s statement regarding the pre-revolu- 
tionary distribution land: “Ten million 
peasant home-steads had seventy-three mil- 
lion desiatin desiatina equal 270 
thousand “noble” 
lords, sixty-two million desiatin. Such 
the background for the organization the 
struggle the peasantry for the land.’ 
(Lenin, Works, Vol. XI, 337.) 

rule, the authors fail state that 
result the Great Socialist Revolution 
one hundred fifty millions hectares 
lands, formerly belonging the landed 
class, the monasteries, and the fiscus, 
were turned over the peasantry. 

“This forgetfulness the part the 
authors further aggravated the fact 
that, depicting the course the Revolu- 
tion, they frequently oppose merely the city 
proletariat the capitalists, and not both 
the city proletariat and the peasantry the 
joint forces the capitalists and the landed 
class. Thus unheard-of situation pro- 
duced the educative process: the authors 
open, however inadvertently, loophole 
for the infiltration unhistorical, anti- 
Marxist point view the Great So- 
cialist Revolution. The city proletariat 
presented not the protagonist the work- 
ing people whole but class 
itself which has achieved the Revolution 
solely its own interest. 

The majority authors have failed 
present the civil war conflict 
which the Russian landed class and the 
capitalists assumed the the vanguard 
and hireling foreign capitalism. The 
authors have further failed illuminate the 
most significant page the history 
U.S.S.R. when they have omitted show 
how the Russian capitalists and the landed 
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class, defeated the entire territory 
the U.S.S.R., wanted sell out the country 
and its independence first the German 
imperialists and next the imperialistic 
Entente. result this omission, the 
significance the civil war and our 
Revolution narrowed down and made 
Russian, and not international, pur- 
port. Lack clarity the presentation 
this aspect the history U.S.S.R. blurs 
the the Bolshevist Party and the 
Soviet Power, which aroused the people 
the defense Russia against foreign bour- 
geois countries (the Russian campaign 
1918, the three campaigns the Entente), 
saved the country from enslavement 
foreign imperialistic countries, secured the 
independence the country (‘Vladivostok 
far away, but ours,’ Lenin, Works, 
Vol. XXVII, 362), and created the con- 
ditions guaranteeing the development and 
well-being the peoples U.S.S.R. 

“8. The presentation the period 
time, 1917-1920, suffers, general rule, 
from the grave defect consisting that the 
authors depict this period merely one 
the civil war and fail give the picture 
the transformation the social conditions 
which was achieved the Soviet Power 
during this period. They should have de- 
scribed this transformation least 
broad outline showing how the Soviet 
Power, the course this period time 
had— 

(a) Abolished the capitalists’ private 
property factories and established 
the socialist State property fac- 
tories, banks, etc. 

(b) Turned over the peasantry the 
land, having sequestered the pos- 
sessions the landed class, the mon- 
asteries, and the fiscus. 

(c) Granted the various national minor- 
ities U.S.S.R. equality with the 
Russian people and begun the for- 
mation independent autono- 
mous national republics. 

(d) Begun, after having broken the 
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State machinery the capitalists 
and the landed class, the building 
new State machinery resting 
the Soviet Power. 

The majority authors, while 
treating the building socialism 
U.S.S.R., merely mention three four 
the more popular creations the first five- 
year plan, with profusion exclamation 
signs, exultant expressions enthusiasm, 
touching little stories and songs—all this in- 
stead showing exactly and plainly how 
the Soviet Government through the first two 
five-year plans has created mighty indus- 
try, how the peasants have united themselves 
the collective farms, how agriculture has 
been reorganized the basis motoriza- 
tion, and how, for the defence the 
peasant-worker State, mighty Red Army 
Workers and Peasants has been built 
and equipped with all the technical means 
warfare, 

“The majority authors have not even 
had the ability depict proper con- 
text the incessant struggle which the Soviet 
Power and the Communist 
Party have been forced conduct against 
the enemies the workers and peasants 
(against the kulak sabotage grain sup- 
ply, against the sabotage such wreckers 
the Shachta engineers and the Industrial 
Party, well against the Trotzkyist 
fascist agents’ espionage, conspiracy, wreck- 
ing activities, and the attempt sell out 
foreign imperialists) order 
safeguard the victory socialism 

The Committee wishes point out 
significant achievement the authors 
that they not treat Russian history 
that Great Russia alone. the other 
hand, they have failed show the 
played Russian history the various na- 
tional minorities subjugated the mon- 
archy and liberated the Great Socialist 

The belchings the time-worn 
scholastic methods have caused some authors 
neglect the Marxist interpretation his- 


tory and affix false labels various so- 
cial and economic movements and events. 
Many texts have shown the inability 
the authors understand and appraise 
correctly the significance the French 
bourgeois revolution, which did away with 
absolutism and feudalism more efficiently 
than any subsequent bourgeois revolution. 
particular, the the Jacobins 
the most determined representatives the 
revolutionary class the time neglected 
the texts. Some authors portray the 
Jacobins mere spokesmen the inde- 
pendent small shopkeepers and artisans; 
some other authors, the Jacobin dictator- 
ship period frustration, and the Ja- 
cobins are portrayed incapable con- 
structive leadership; still others, the 
Jacobin dictatorship merely 
bourgeois régime. 

“Having failed present clear and 
correct picture the achievements the 
French bourgeois revolution, the authors 
have also exhibited their inability demon- 
strate its limitations showing that the 
French revolution resulted only the re- 
placement the domination and exploita- 
tion the masses one social class with 
the domination and exploitation them 
another, new and more progressive 
social class. 

Unhistoric and anti-Marxist con- 
ceptions history bristle every turn 
the texts, particularly the treatment 
the pre-Soviet history U.S.S.R.: 

(a) The authors idealize the pagan pe- 
riod and thus show their inability 
understand that the introduction 
Christianity was act prog- 
ress and that together with Christi- 
anity the Slavonic tribes received 
knowledge letters and were ad- 
mitted the benefits Byzantine 
civilization. 

(b) The authors ignore the contribu- 
tions made progress the mon- 
asteries which served nurseries 
education and colonization. 

(c) The authors fail see the re- 
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bellion Khmelnitsky the sev- 
enteenth century the constructive 
element which the activities 
Khmelnitsky contained, particu- 
lar his struggle against the occupa- 
tion the Ukraine the Polish 
landed class and the Turkey 
the sultans. Similarly, the authors 
not understand that the coming 
Grusia (Georgia) under Rus- 
sian protectorate the end the 
eighteenth century was not ab- 
solute evil. The authors not see 
that Grusia (Georgia) stood before 
the dilemma, either being de- 
voured the Persia the shahs 
and the Turkey the sultans 
placing herself under Russian pro- 
tectorate. The latter was, doubtless, 
the lesser evil. 

Describing the peasant uprisings 
prior the twentieth century, the 
authors exaggerate the level or- 
ganization and the clarity goals 
which those uprisings reality pos- 
sessed. The authors, obviously, were 
unable comprehend that until the 
city proletariat lent peasant up- 
risings its leadership, they were 
characterized blind impetus and 
lack organization. The authors, 
evidently, had little understood the 
idea, repeated many times over 
Lenin, that the peasant revolution- 
ary movement received its organi- 
zation wholly from the city prole- 
tariat and the Bolshevist Party after 
these had grown strength and 
maturity through the years the 
struggle against the landed class and 
the capitalists. Their inadequacy 
grasp the Marxist conception his- 
tory has led some authors, ideal- 
ize every rebellious movement 
the past, even the Streletz rebellion, 
although was reactionary move- 
ment directed against the reforms 
Peter. 


(e) The majority the authors have 


failed give the correct appraisal 
the Lake Chudskoye battle 
the people Novgorod against the 
Teutonic knights, although the vic- 
tory the people Novgorod re- 
sulted arresting the eastward 
invasion and penetration those 
forerunners modern German in- 
vaders. The Teutonic knights, 
“beastly knights,” Karl Marx has 
nicknamed them, reality were 
such forerunners, considering that 
their method colonization con- 
sisted thorough sacking con- 
quered lands and total extermina- 
tion the subjected peoples. The 
failure the part the authors 
give Marxist appraisal this 
particular event much the more 
inadmissible Marx himself gave 
definite appraisal: ‘In 1242, 
battle the ice Lake Chuds- 
koye, Alexander Nevsky meets the 
Teutonic knights and defeats them; 
result the scoundrels were defi- 
nitely thrown away from the Rus- 
sian border.’ 

“The Government Committee has de- 


cided: 


text submitted deserves the 
award the first prize. 

“2. The second prize the amount 
seventy-five thousand rubles awarded the 
authors the text compiled the division 
the history the Moscow 
Pedagogical Institute under the editorship 

The ‘Brief Course the History 
compiled under the editorship 
the Committee the text for the third 
and four 

The following authors are awarded, 
way encouragement, five thousand 
rubles each: Minz, Henkina, Nachkina, 
Pankratova, Gudovnikov, and Glaser.” 

(Signed) The Committee* 


Krasni Arkhiv, 4(83), 1937, pp. 219 ff. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE WORM TURNS 


this momentous hour Euro- 
pean upheaval there are many expres- 
sions fear that another general war 
imminent. There are present nu- 
merous battle lines; the new formula 
undeclared war may easily blind 
the reality that war here, and 
that universal peace, can ever 
possible, lies the far distant future. 
Tragic drama unfolds Europe and 
the Far East. Greek 
tragedy, written Fate; perhaps 
the sordid drama contrived greed 
and pride, neither them the sublime 
traits actors impelled the titanic 
forces over which man has control. 
But whatever its nature may 
tragedy now being enacted many 
national stage. 

our own nation observe 
tragedy the making, for this land 
plenty there ignominious economic 
inequality. this land free public 
education, and well established ways 
and means studying education, 
there appalling ignorance concern- 
ing educational and social values. 
this land boastful intelligence and 
billion dollar philanthropy for higher 
education there are arrogant intellec- 
tualism and smug indifference toward 
the humanitarian spirit. 

this land which acclaims itself 
democracy there carefully 
studied manifesto our democratic 
belief, positive teaching the 
meaning and advantages democracy, 
concerted effort declare propa- 
ganda-ridden peoples the earth the 
meaning and the application demo- 


America can remain thrilled spec- 
tator the horrors abroad, naively 
confident that two oceans can protect 
our complacent have, 
sure, much say about repre- 
sentative government, the sovereignty 
the people, the freedom the 
press, equality, the right free as- 
sembly, the purity justice for all, 
free and universal education, individu- 
alism, etc., etc. And moans, dry 
whispers, screams, and jeers the an- 
swer home and abroad is: “Oh, 
yeah?” 

America much better than 
other nations let tell the world why 
is; not high sounding platitudes, 
not quotations from our parchments 
idealism, but terms that reflect 
democracy work. know what 
stand for, theoretically; but the 
test theory lies practice. The 
test man’s religion lies the differ- 
ence that religion makes his own 
life. This, likewise, the test any 
system ideals. There seems 
wide gap between our ideals 
democracy and roll thirteen mil- 
lion unemployed, and the pitiful 
denial millions the right 
decent minimum income, Education 
has long been ethical its avow ob- 
jectives, but there frequent nauseat- 
ing hypocrisy educational adminis- 
tration, and academic smugness and 
sycophancy before respectability often 
speak more loudly than humanitarian 
justice. have libraries codes 
and standards this and that but the 
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plain, everyday facts many quarters, 
point greed and aggrandizement. 
the hour emergency men seek 
their own preservation. Idealism 
codified far from the danger zone. 
This true within dictatorships and 
democracies, alike. Wherein democ- 
racy really, vitally, better? 

The world-wide revolutions now 
progress have many causes but among 
them the rising long suppressed 
peoples appears the most signifi- 
cant. witness today the turning 
the worm. means various 
lines communication the common 
man has learned the possibilities for 
himself. Mass education leads mass 
enlightenment and attending unrest 
until the treasures light reveals are 
possessed those long underprivi- 
leged. Mass education annihilates 
mass exploitation. Universal education 
moves toward universal justice, but 
the way long and its toll sacrifice. 
Mankind today cares but little how 
the way named; the number the 
road merely identifies it. The all im- 
portant question is: Does take 
where want go? Millions 
men and women the world this 
hour are not interested critical 
study theory government; they 
want bread and security, the right 
laugh and dance, the joy sharing 
the products which only the rich 
now can own. Mankind like huge 
family children crying for piece 
cake with its tempting layers and 
icing. But more than this, millions 
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are crying for less, for piece bread. 
Lazarus versus Dives. Centuries 
religion and education have not 
stilled the cry want nor removed 
the humiliation charity. And De- 
mocracy? has tried, why has 
failed? Wherein superior for the 
common man? 

the midst the present crisis 
education democracy must speak 
positively, clearly, and sincerely. This 
not time for academic controversy 
time for concerted, courageous 
action. Educators and preachers are 
obsessed with talk. Our libraries groan 
with reports and theories; our pul- 
pits are hoarse with sermonizing. What 
this world, mad with revenge and 
fear, needs dynamic leadership that 
takes off its cap and gown pulpit 
robe and dons the armor fight 
destroy social injustice. education 
America can not inspire its fol- 
lowers action what value in- 
tellect; what value the prating 
faculties? Europe positive educa- 
tion now action. Must democratic 
education remain supine? the 
awakening peoples will win and 
their frenzy destroy the works 
peace, only learn that they have 
been deluded; they shall rise under 
the leadership friends man, 
leadership that has positive demo- 
cratic program with justice for all. 

this critical hour ask all edu- 
cators and teachers: Specifically what 
should—what 


fend? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LORD” 


Appreciation Miss Isabel McKinney’s Biography 


Master-Teacher 


TITLE this admirable biog- 
raphy’ was most happily chosen, 
for its simple dignity reflects the 
essential character the man. Liv- 
ingston Lord was above all else 
fine-grained, high-minded gentleman, 
and this inclusive quality was the de- 
termining factor his pervasive and 
wonderfully wholesome influence 
man and teacher. And this 
quality that shines out from every 
page Miss McKinney’s competent, 
and, very real sense, consecrated 
chronicle rich and worthy life. 
Mr. Lord loathed insincerity 
all types with intensity loath- 
ing which have never known 
equalled. loathed cant, 
sham, fraud, pose, “bluff,” hypocrisy, 
—above all (or perhaps including 
dishonesty, although 
cannot recall that ever used this 
phrase. exemplified his person- 
and official relationships with col- 
leagues and students the rugged vir- 
tues candor and frankness, but 
withal tempered sincere tolerance, 
innate kindliness, and quick and gen- 
erous sympathy without which the 
more rigorous qualities may easily 
rationalized into convenient cloak 


Lord: The Life and Words Livingston 
Lord. Urbana: The University Illinois Press, 1937. 


for the “hard-boiled” executive. 
did not hesitate criticize, but was 
far more sensitive excellences than 
defects. His biographer says, “Mr. 
Lord lived excellences, wherever 
found them,” but “escaped that 
which inclines 
praise whatever means well, and 
stifles all ambition excel.” was 
honest and was discriminating and 
from him word, nod, smile ap- 
proval was closely akin benedic- 
tion. 

general agreement, Mr. Lord 
was not only master-teacher himself 
but one the keenest judges good 
teaching others that American edu- 
cation has produced. the teaching 
posts the normal schools which 
was president—Moorhead, Min- 
nesota, and Charleston, 
drew remarkable group young in- 
structors, many whom became dis- 
tinguished leaders their respective 
fields. Henry Johnson history was 
one his earliest “finds” Moor- 
head, and went with him 
later continue brilliant service 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. the staff Teachers College 
one time were Johnson, Thomas 
Briggs, Otis Caldwell, and Lester 
Wilson, all picked and trained 
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young instructors Mr. Lord. 
1907, Lotus Coffman, young 
school superintendent Indiana, was 
taken Mr. Lord director the 
training school Charleston, and 
started career which finds him 
today one the outstanding univer- 
sity presidents the country. The late 
Paul Goode, “top man” (to use 
one Mr. Lord’s few informal ex- 
pressions) geography; Francis 
Blair, for twenty-eight years, State 
Superintendent Public Instruction 
(an unsurpassed record 
continuous service, think, elec- 
tive office this type); Trans- 
eau, Professor Botany Ohio State 
University; Joseph Brown, later 
highly successful teachers-college 
president and public-school adminis- 
trator; and the late Thomas Hank- 
inson, biology the University 
Syracuse and (at the time his death) 
the Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo: these were among 
Mr. Lord’s choices Charleston. And 
there were men and women very 
high ability who remained with him 
Charleston the end; among them 
Taylor mathematics, Miss 
Ellen Ford, Latin, and Miss 
Isabel McKinney, English, the au- 
thor the biography here reviewed. 
educational theory Mr. Lord 
would today undoubtedly aligned 
with the group that has recently adop- 
ted the name Essentialists contrast 
with the well known Progressives. 
had unshakable faith scholar- 
ship. expressed himself un- 
certain terms against what con- 
sidered the absurdity the slogan, 
“Teach children, not subjects,” 
educational meeting, don’t teach 
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subjects. teach LIFE!” And Mr. 
Lord added, “Can you imagine any- 
thing deader than class where they 
teach LIFE!” did not believe 
that curriculum could organized 
around “present-day issues”—he in- 
stanced Bolshevism and the League 
Nations the occasion (in 1921) 
when addressed the Department 
Superintendence “The Ideal 
Teacher.” And this occasion, too, 
warned teachers discriminate be- 
tween appropriate type “social- 
ized recitation” and “gabfest.” And 
yet even radical Progressive visiting 
Mr. training school could not 
wholly disapprove, were sincere 
and honest, the way which the 
work the school was conducted. Mr. 
Lord was far from doctrinaire, and 
was always ready accept and act 
upon any departure from precedent 
that appealed him significant 
step forward. seemed have, 
however, almost uncanny ability 
the shallow and the superficial 
any proposal any kind, and 
detect unerringly the fatal fallacies 
that are often embedded 
sounding words. 

Mr. Lord applied relentlessly 
his own thought and his own speech 
the exacting standards clarity and 
integrity that protected him from en- 
snarement the specious reasoning 
others. never from his 
conviction that speak clearly first 
think clearly. Unfortunately 
wrote little for publication, but 
worked indefatigably preparing not 
only his lectures teachers but even 
the daily chapel talks the students 
which all all perhaps constituted 
the basic core their curriculum. 
These were often masterpieces in- 
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cisive thought and pellucid expression 
because their elements had been fused 
and refined the crucible pro- 
longed and intense concentration. 
had faith the inspiration the 
moment. Failure faithfully prepare 
for lesson, talk, lecture was, 
his mind, unfaithful one’s 
trust teacher speaker. There 
was something about that suggested 
him indolence and shiftlessness 
and lack consideration for others 
that was downright immoral. This em- 
phasis preparation for teaching 
advance” was, course, thoroughly 
heterodox from the point view 
contemporary American educational 
theory. 

And yet some Mr. Lord’s keen- 
est epigrams must have been entirely 
spontaneous. His biographer has hap- 
pily preserved few, when student 
fond automobiling was “espousing 
favorite doctrine twentieth-cen- 
tury youth: ‘the desirability first- 
hand experience,—everything must 
tried—take nobody’s word for 
Mr. Lord “raised one eyebrow trifle, 
and twinkling, inquired 
The present reviewer recalls discussing 
with Mr. related maxim con- 
temporary educational theory the 
effect that nothing should learned 
until real and vital need for arises. 
“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Lord, “there 
are some people who bathe only get 
clean; others bathe keep clean.” 
And when, discussion educa- 
tional values, the “three R’s” were re- 
ferred somewhat disparagingly 
“matters common knowledge,” 
remarked, “True, but matters com- 
mon knowledge are 
commonplace matters.” 

Mr. Lord was graduated from the 
Connecticut State Normal School 
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New Britain 1871. Each the 
early State normal schools had its in- 
dividuality. New Britain the pros- 
pective teachers were instructed 
what should call today the tradi- 
tional studies the secondary school. 
All these Mr. Lord attacked avidly 
and most them mastered well. 
had some able teachers—among 
them, Bardeen. some re- 
spects, the curriculum was ahead its 
time, for Mr. Bardeen taught chem- 
istry, subject rarely found even 
colleges. Mr. Lord, his biographer 
tells us, learned later that his teacher 
“went down Yale Scientific School 
every Saturday, and kept jump 
two ahead the And the 
way, Mr. Bardeen’s later services 
American education especially 
editor and publisher deserve far 
wider recognition than they have yet 
received. definitive account his 
life and work would real contri- 
bution the recorded history 
American education. 

New Britain apparently not 
few the fine qualities that came 
characterize Mr. Lord were ingrained. 
seemingly small matter illustrates 
how important small things may be. 
class the instructors calling upon 
their students addressed them the 
title, Lord!” [We quote 
from the biography.] “In Killing- 
worth [his home], only one man who 
had moved from another town was 
called Mister Lord’ was the 
degree conferred upon Livingston 
when entered school. ‘The most 
important degree ever conferred upon 
young man,’ always thought, ‘and 
the only title should wear 
Mister’.” 

was here, then, that Mr. Lord 
acquired his wholesome prejudice 
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against academic titles. never heard 
him use one such. University “presi- 
dents,” college “professors,” and “doc- 
tors” philosophy law letters 
education, the male persuasion, 
assumed be, above all, gentle- 
men, and addressed them and re- 
ferred them “Mister.” 

Mr. Lord had consuming intellec- 
tual passion for the right word the 
right place. “He searched for the 
right epithet, and not infrequently 
asked his friends: ‘Give the right 
word for ‘What would you 
use describe that?’ Not only did 
persistently and patiently ransack 
his own vocabulary for the right word, 
but was ever the lookout con- 
versation and reading for words and 
phrases pregnant with life and mean- 
ing. These used when the occasion 
came, but “always scrupulously giving 
credit the person who supplied 
them.” Mr. Briggs, who regards this 
characteristic expression Mr. 
Lord’s intellectual honesty, tells 
terse and telling epigram which 
Mr. Lord 
who right, but what true.” And 
invariably urged his listeners tell 
him they knew its author. had 
borrowed and was sincerely dis- 
tressed that did not know from 
whom, have thought that might 
have been from one Mr. Thorn- 
dike’s early books where the same 
fundamental truth was stated these 
words: “For the common good in- 
different who the 
men are achieving most. The important 
thing for the common good, for all 
men, that the top should high,— 
that much should 

Mr. Lord was democrat both 


L.: Educational Psychology—Briefer 
Course. New York, 1914, 
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faith and deeds. But was leveler- 
down. Education should always strive 
toward the best. broaden the 
learner’s thought and feeling, en- 
rich his culture and refine his taste: 
these were among the primary aims 
school and college. The normal 
schools, which had their origin the 
basic ideal mass education op- 
posed selective class education, have 
always been democratic. many ways 
they have been closer the people 
even than the land-grant colleges 
which were founded and nationally en- 
dowed the specific interests the 
farmer and the artisan. The students 
the normal schools and their suc- 
cessors, the teachers colleges, have 
come and still come preponderant 
numbers from workers’ homes. con- 
sequent tendency these professional 
schools for teachers has been re- 
flect not only the worthy standards 
their clientele, but also its limitations. 
Normal-school executives have some- 
times prided themselves their 
“rugged independence” and have de- 
liberately embraced cult crudity 
dress and manners and even speech. 
recall normal-school president, 
who was called upon preside one 
the sections the N.E.A. was 
warm, summer day, but means 
oppressive; yet this official after reach- 
ing the platform ostentatiously re- 
moved his coat and vest, loosened his 
collar, and seating himself proceeded 
preside his suspenders. may 
have put his feet the table. 
not remember. certainly would 
have done had thought that 
would heighten the impression that 
wished make real homespun 
“democrat.” 

Mr. Lord would have considered 
pose this sort affront the 
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audience, whether the audience recog- 
nized such not. could not 
purchase even momentary favor 
such price. him appropriate dress 
and appropriate manners well 
the right word the right place were 
expressions fine sensitivity the 
eternal fitness things. made 
characteristic reply the query 
student who had been criticized for 
using awkward, cumbrous phrase 
place one that definitely and pre- 
cisely covered the same meaning: 
“You say, ‘what difference does 
you want slop along, all 
right. you want wear your neck- 
tie under you ear, all right.” Both 
“slop along” and the necktie meta- 
phore fitted eminently well this parti- 
cular situation. 

There good bit truth, think, 
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the theory that human virtues are 
highly specific. But the field ethi- 
cal judgments elsewhere some peo- 
ple can generalize. Mr. Lord was one 
these. his life, the ideals fine 
workmanship, the sense fitness, the 
standards intellectual honesty, un- 
selfishness, and unremitting devo- 
tion the welfare others were not 
disparate and unrelated entities. They 
were all part and parcel what him 
was the good life. His was “well- 
integrated personality” there ever 
was one. With meticulous care and 
penetrating insight and deep devotion 
Miss McKinney has caught the threads 
and woven them into worthy tapes- 
try—an integrated picture man 
understanding whose life and 
thought and feeling and achievements 
the word “integrity” the master-key. 


THE YEARS 
Virginia Woolf 
Appreciational Review Florence Johnston 


IRGINIA latest work 
exception the rule that good 
fiction provocative. The Years 
achievement, infinitely superior, 
for example, Mrs. Dalloway. Asart, 
The Years signalizes the peak Mrs. 
literary creation. her de- 
scriptive passages, she equals and rivals 
that master scenic description, 
Lawrence, illustrated the fol- 
lowing passages: 

She crossed the great stone-flagged 
hall, with the armour and the busts, and 
went into the morning room where break- 
fast was laid. 


The Years, Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 435 pp. $2.50 


The green light dazzled her she went 
in. was she stood the hollow 
emerald. All was green outside. The statues 
grey French ladies stood the terrace, 
holding their baskets; but the baskets were 
empty. summer flowers would burn 
there. Green turf fell down broad swathes 
between clipped yews; dipped the river; 
and then rose again the hill that was 
crested with woods. There was curl 
mist the woods now—the light mist 
early morning. she gazed bee buzzed 
her ear; she thought she heard the mur- 
mur the river over the stones; pigeons 
crooned the tree tops. was the voice 
early morning, the voice 


“She laid herself out, under the cold 


smooth sheets, and pulled the pillow over 
her ears. The one sheet and the one blanket 
fitted softly around the bottom 
the bed was long stretch cool fresh 
mattress. The sound the dance music be- 
came dulled. Her body dropped 
then reached ground. dark wing brushed 
her mind, leaving pause; blank space. 
Everything—the music, the voices—be- 
came stretched and generalized. The book 
fell the floor. She was 


From the standpoint art-form, 
her book masterpiece pattern 
poetry prose sustained over four 
hundred pages; perfect musical 
composition, the composer which 
understands instinctively all the subtle- 
ties melody, theme and variation, 
rhythm, recurrent refrain, counter- 
point, harmony and discord. char- 
acteristic melodic refrain recurs sym- 
bolically for each 
interwoven, with variations which 
adapt the scene which occurs, 
and yet dominantly the same. For Rose 
Pargiter, “Red Rose, thorny Rose, 
brave Rose, tawny Rose!” For Kitty 
Lasswade, “She picked flower and put 
her lips.” For Nicholas Pomjalov- 
sky, “The man they called Brown for 
short always “talking about the 
psychology great men Napo- 
fingers and touched them one after the 

Her psychology triumph, at- 
tained with the seeming artlessness 
the master who intuitively and with- 
out conscious effort chooses the mot 
juste, that there produced the 
reader the instantaneous shock 
“There, how often felt that very 
thing! And never expressed it.” 
only through this intuitive feeling for 
psychology that the stream con- 
sciousness novel can succeed: 
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hate Celia exclaimed, raising 
her hand her head nervously. 

‘Do you?’ said Sir rather 
like them.’ His voice was quiet and almost 
melancholy. Now Celia will say, They get 
into one’s hair, Eleanor thought. 

“They get into one’s Celia said.” 


And again: 


you—’ she said, looking him. 
was she were try ing put two dif- 
ferent versions him together; the one 
the telephone perhaps and the one the 
chair. was there some other? This half 
knowing people, this half being known, this 
feeling the eye the flesh, like fly 
crawling—how uncomfortable was, 
thought; but inevitable, after all these 


Moreover, Virginia Woolf knows 
not only her individual psychology; 
she knows through and through the 
psychology the level society with 
which she dealing; for despite her 
effort “to mix people,” she succeeds 
reality only mixing various 
people approximately the same so- 
cial level: the great middle class. 
are probably right when assume 
that the author speaking for herself 
when she says one her char- 
acters, Delia: 


“(She looked) round her the crowded 
room with some complacency. All sorts 
people were there, she That had al- 
ways been her aim; mix people; 
away with the absurd conventions Eng- 
lish life. And she had done tonight, she 
thought. There were nobles and common- 
ers; people dressed and people not 
people drinking out mugs, and people 
waiting with their soup getting cold for 
spoon brought them.” 


the same time, are probably 
right, too, when read in- 
tended subtle criticism herself the 
reflection another the characters: 
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“Public school and university, sized 
them looked over his shoulder. 
But where were the Sweeps and the Sewer- 
men, the Seamstresses and the Stevedores? 
thought, making list trades that 
began with the letter For all Delia’s pride 
her promiscuity, thought, glancing 
the people, there were only Dons and Duch- 
esses, and what other words begin with 
asked himself, scrutinized the plac- 
ard again—Drabs and Drones?” 


Mrs. Woolf, like the society 
which she writes, able see 
life whole; where outward, objective 
settings are concerned, she appears 
equally intimate with all milieus, 
and across them all, humanity moves 
on, continuous, But not the whole 
humanity; human beings, rep- 
resentative types—but always repre- 
sentative the same social group. 
They move across variety ma- 
terial settings; but they themselves are 
all from one source, all have one he- 
redity. 

This aspect the book longer 
subject criticism which involves the 
comparison creation pure art 
with absolute standard form per- 
fection. have become involved 
with the ideas which are poured into 
this perfect mould, and here the stand- 
ard relative. Mrs. Woolf not the 
champion this lower-nobility-and- 
upper-commoner group, which after 
all huddles together homogeneous 
bourgeoisie with its twin vices: trivi- 
ality and futility. Merely, she sees, 
she knows, 
sympathy, although she understands 
down the minutest detail; and yet 
not without effort iron out the 
cynicism which the whole class arouses 
her. She cannot completely down 
that inevitable cynicism, and the con- 
sciousness its inevitability, together 
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with her effort escape it, produce 
throughout the book the effect 
sigh, once whimsical and wistful, 
sigh unuttered, but persisting never- 
theless. But despite the regret, she 
cannot escape the penalty knowing 
her class too well, knowing it, she 
does, from the inside outward. She 
not only knows, understands, and por- 
trays, observer; she knows from 
within herself, with the result that her 
book tainted the very trait which 
she despises—futility. 

The Years, like the society which 
cross-section, has the illusive, 
disappointing charm the Mallarmé- 
Debussy Faun: that dominant note 
futility-frustration, frustration-futility. 
Mrs. Woolf acknowledges this char- 
acteristic her society, and uses 
conscious art motif. Over and over 
again, she symbolizes 
etched, fragmentary detail, the frus- 
tration which broods over the whole 
middle class society: 

there some story,’ began, 
‘about wanted say, Didn’t 
she have affair with somebody? But 
was more difficult open with his sister 
than with other women, because she treated 
him were small boy still. Had 
Eleanor ever been love, wondered, 
looking her. 

she said. “There was story—’ 

But here the electric bell rang sharply. 
She stopped 

else: 


(my father) love,’ Martin 
asked her, ‘with your mother?’ 

She was looking the gulls, cutting 
patterns the blue distance with their 
wings. His question seemed sink through 
what she was seeing; then suddenly 
reached her. 

‘Are brother and she asked; 
and laughed out loud. The child opened 
its eyes, and uncurled its fingers. 
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‘We’ve woken him,’ said Martin. The 
child began cry. Maggie had soothe 
him. Their privacy was over. The child 
cried; and the clocks began striking.” 


And again: 


“Then the knee against which she was 
sheltering herself moved. 

‘We must go,’ said Eleanor. Wait, wait, 
Peggy wanted implore her. There was 
something she wanted ask her; some- 
thing she wanted add her outburst, 
since nobody had attacked her, nobody had 
laughed her. But was useless; the knees 
straightened themselves; the 
elongated itself; Eleanor had risen. She 
was hunting for her bag her handker- 
chief; she was ferreting the cushions 
her chair. usual, she had lost something.” 


Not only does Mrs. Woolf select 
infallibly scenes which portray its 
depths the futility this society; the 
skill with which she nails her point 
the use such symbol the con- 
cluding sentence just quoted, and 
the following quotation nothing 
short genius. 

Her completed portrait, from the 
standpoint the ideology repre- 
sented, has all the pathos potential- 
ity without attainment: 


was going have said? was 
going have paused and 
stretched his hand out; touched each 
finger separately. 

‘First was going have thanked our 
host and hostess. Then was going have 
thanked this house—’ waved his hand 
around the room hung with the placards 
the house agent, has sheltered the 
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BIOGRAPHY 
AND THE BEE. Sir 
John Squire. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 282 pp. $3.00. 


Sir John Squire sets out alone from Lon- 
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lovers, the creators, the men and women 
goodwill. And finally— took his glass 
his hand, was going drink the hu- 
man race. The human race,’ continued, 
raising his glass his lips, ‘which now 
its infancy, may grow maturity! 
Ladies and gentlemen!’ exclaimed, half 
rising and expanding his waistcoat, drink 

brought his glass down with thump 
the table. broke.” 


Characteristic his whole society, 
had not said it. Mrs. so- 
ciety, her Faun, has many right im- 
pulses: the dim future hope longed 
for, effortlessly; and the book ends 
with the sense that progress through 
this channel blocked for all time. 
Again and again and again, this so- 
ciety stirs with the inarticulate half- 
consciousness that there something 
wrong, something sapping their exist- 
ence, their reality, something within 
them. Dimly, subconsciously, they 
struggle with the enveloping lethargy 
and rise almost the brink con- 
sciousness. Almost, instants, they 
are capable uttering the Over 
and over the reader thinks: “Now! 
now they will give name. Once 
and for all the evil thing will 
brought out into the clear blaze full 
consciousness. will named, and 
mastered.” 

And always, the very brink 
awareness, the very point utter- 
ing the constructive word, the chain 
thought broken, and society falls 
back into saurian subconsciousness. 


REVIEWS 


don, knapsack back, walk Devon- 
shire. His tramp takes him through Salis- 
bury, Frome, Bath, Taunton, Wellington, 
and Tiverton. wants over the 
ground that was familiar him 
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younger man. His mind wanders freely all 
along the way, and considers practically 
every subject. often talks himself, 
occasionally breaking into verse. Many old 
acquaintances come his mind. Among 
them are George Meredith, Andre, Simon, 
Ian Campbell, Symons, George 
Saintsbury, Edmund Gosse, Cedric Chivers, 
Swinburne, John Land, Rupert Brooke, 
Hulme. makes the past very much 
alive. 

notes the types met along the road: 
those fresh from employment and who will 
soon get employment 
criminals; those who prefer temporary 
work with intervals ease and plenty 
changes (modern parlourmaids); young 
men genuinely search work; and vari- 
ous kinds 

discourses birds, Utopia, hobbies 
(collecting beetles was his early one), 
pheasant shooting, and music. recalls 
concerts has attended, meeting Sibelius, 
and chatting with Mussolini. has 
unusual experience with Truth dream). 
happened Venice. tells the meet- 
ing with, the nature of, the strange vision 
of, puzzling, enigmatic, sulky, 
violent, elusive Truth. 

The tramp ends the old school house 
where finds his initials, “J. SQ.” 
and few strokes after were still visible. 

For laziness’ sake (so have excuse 
spend day bed), writes Plain 
Unvarnished Tale.” exciting story 
about man who sold paintings. 

the Epilogue, Sir Squire begins an- 
other holiday horse. Very soon, however, 
decides ship the horse back and spend 
the remainder his time one place that 
appeals him. 

says could never remember actual 
conversations with people. could, how- 
ever, recall the situation and the expression 
the other person. 


Edited Peter Quennell. 
Dutton and Co., Inc. 376 pp. $3.75. 


This startling autobiographical vol- 
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ume, based upon letters never before printed, 
there was promise exacted not re- 
veal the contents until fifty years after the 
death Princess Lieven’s surviving son. 
Chancellor Metternich and Ambassadress 
had once been intimate lovers. Mad- 
ame Lieven was descended from mod- 
erately prominent parents and the age 
fifteen she was married Count Lieven, 
first engaged foreign service Berlin, 
afterwards London where the letters re- 
produced here were written during the 
period from January 1820 1826. 
first lovers, Metternich and Madame Lie- 
ven later became political allies. 

Brilliant and witty, Madame Lieven was 
past master the art intrigue. Keenly 
observant, and having entrée the highest 
diplomatic circles, she gave Metternich con- 
fidential information incalculable value. 
She was the trusted friend the King 
England, the Duke Wellington, and 
prime ministers and cabinet officers. She 
could discuss serious affairs state, but 
the same time she could describe equally 
vividly the polished floors house 
which she was invited which were slip- 
pery that the “guests looked like skating 
party,” the King whose crown “slipped 
down over his nose,” Chateau- 
briand who reminded her hunchback 
without the 

There are here stories cabinet bicker- 
ings and differences, the shuffling which 
occurred positions and the resultant duel. 
She was readily home court circles, 
but equally enjoyed the Pantheon, the Fo- 
rum, Windsor Castle and Rome. 

While her pen sometimes pointed and 
acidic there are delectable morsels humor. 
Diplomacy was game which she liked 
play. less did she enjoy the court so- 
ciety England, although she professed 
abominate the country itself. 

This volume gives fuller understanding 
Europe and portrays effectively the life 
the day when many men prominent 
public life were engaged playing the 
game diplomatic checkers with England. 
gives keen insights into political parties 
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and international relationships, and presents 
character sketches some Europe’s 
mighty. gives particularly valuable per- 
spective the work Metternich. 

While first and foremost histori- 
cal document great interest, also 
portrayal intense human drama, more 
fascinatingly written than many novels. 


EDUCATION 

quist. Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
226 pp. $2.25. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 122 
$.80. 

Among the many books which have ap- 
peared the field statistics, the present 
volume and its accompanying manual rank 
among the very few which not only are 
lucid their exposition, but are rich with 
opportunities for practice diversified ap- 
plication and techniques. The author recog- 
nizes that few students introductory 
courses statistics have the mathematical 
background necessary for understanding 
mathematical theory statistics. The pres- 
ent volume, therefore, avoids the material 
which frequently bewildered and discour- 
aged the beginning student. Here, the tech- 
niques are restricted, the student directed 
toward critical use statistics, and suc- 
cessful attempt made “develop the 
student reasoned understanding statis- 
tical techniques.” Happily, the author em- 
ploys the Socratic method, and, means 
leading questions and illustrations, draws 
out the student genuine knowledge, 
rather than mere product memoriza- 
tion. Thus, the Manual, the author sug- 
gests large number concrete, illustra- 
tive situations found the field education 
and psychology. Much the main volume 
devoted principles interpreting sta- 
tistical findings. The book and its Manual 
contain materials which the author gradu- 
ally developed his own classes. 
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The nature statistical investigation 
and recording precludes the possibility that 
this field will ever become Professor 
Lindquist, however, offers clear guide to- 
ward early understanding, not only 
the statistical techniques themselves, but 
situations which demand thinking, situa- 
tions richly diversified. For any one who 
intent upon learning the value and use 
statistics education and psychology, this 
volume and its Manual may accepted 
superlatively valuable. 


AMERICA YESTERDAY and AMERICA To- 
pay. Roy Nichols, William 
Bagley, and Charles Beard. 
trated. The Macmillan Company. 415 
pp. each. $1.40, each. 


History the study unrelated facts, 
isolated personalities, and descriptions the 
work presidential administrations has 
given way history the study rela- 
interworkings the various 
factors that have contributed the making 
American civilization.” Today, his- 
tory not study administrations, but 
movements, involving the economic, so- 
cial, industrial, and cultural elements our 
national development. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupil must 
have the idea relationships naturally 
and gradually introduced him that 
will see them factors the interesting 
story his country’s growth rather than 
special study cause and effect. This book 
aims meet the needs the pupil pre- 
senting, simple, narrative fashion, the 
story American life. 

The two volumes cover the story our 
national development from the days colo- 
nization the present. They show the close 
relationships between social, industrial, polit- 
ical, and military aspects our national 
development. The relation between indus- 
trial conditions and the anti-slavery move- 
ment one example (the book full 
them). Four chapters are devoted study 
economic social aspects American 
life: “Living the Wilderness,” “In- 
dustrial Development 
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Transportation,” “Changes and Problems 
Brought About the Industrial Revolu- 
tion,” and Beginnings Free Edu- 
cation.” 

Teaching and study helps are included. 
The Review Exercises consist the study 
important unusual terms used the 
chapter, questions facts covered, ques- 
tions requiring map study, and tests. The 
Further Activities are interesting and very 
usable. Numerous projects are outlined 
both the books. Many illustrated floor 
talks (with necessary references) are sug- 
gested. The numerous illustrations make 
the study history especial interest the 
young student. For his convenience twenty 
maps are included America Yesterday 
and seventeen America Today. 

Also included, the end the book, 
are the Declaration Independence, 
annotated Constitution the United States, 
list standard works reference 
American History for the teacher’s use, 
list books for the teacher’s professional 
library, reference list for the pupil, and 
complete index. 

Too much praise cannot given the 
publishers for the artistic format. this 
respect the book further example the 
new trend textbook making. 


INTRODUCTION PROGRESSIVE Epu- 
CATION. Samuel Engle Burr. The 
Gregory Company, 345 Calhoun 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. pp. $.50. 


this small pamphlet the gist the 
activity progressive school movement 
may found. addition the general 
matter which presented, there descrip- 
tion creative work carried forward 
each the school subjects. well illus- 
trated and furnishes compact form dis- 
cussion the essential features characteris- 
tic the progressive school. There 
extensive bibliography. useful mono- 
graph. 


Cuff. The Standard Printing Company, 


Inc., 


$2.50. 


Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Demarkations between educational sub- 
jects are often dim, sometimes 
One complaint students that education 
courses different fields are repetitive. 
Textbooks educational psychology range 
the whole gamut from general treatises 
education specialized texts which confine 
themselves the field itself, and seek give 
the beginner the fundamental principles 
psychology applied education. 

make the volume helpful 
sible the teachers, the author addressed 
query instructors educational psy- 
chology institutions accredited the 
American Association Teachers Col- 
leges. Only those topics chosen 
majority those replying are included 
this volume. 

The language used clear and the style 
interesting. There brief synopsis fol- 
lowing each chapter 
things which beginning teacher should 
know. The pages are packed full in- 
formation, yet without including tedious 
and forbidding statistics. For each chap- 
ter there group questions and prob- 
lems for discussion, section new-type 
tests the subject matter the chapter 
and rather complete list 
references. innovation that listing 
references which have been preferred 
students. There are both subject and au- 
thor indexes. 

There are fifteen units which are listed 
here help the reader discovering the 
scope the book: the field educational 
psychology; heredity and environment; 
growth and development; incentives and 
motives; feelings, attitudes, and emotions; 
mental hygiene; intelligence and its meas- 
urement; individual differences and the 
school; the learning process; economy and 
efficiency learning; factors influencing 
learning; transfer training; the meas- 
urement learning; reasoning, imagining 
and problem solving; and socialization and 
guidance. 

This excellent book for students 
who are entering upon first course 
the subject. From its study they will learn 


the essentials the field, and the same 
time they will enjoy the crisp, fresh, au- 
thoritative treatment. 


GUIDANCE Methods 
and Techniques Employed the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research. The 
Staff the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, Paul Schroeder, Director. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 
345 $2.50. 

More and more various agencies which 
advise parents concerning their children 
are beginning function effectively. This 
volume, written members the re- 
search staff the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, non-profit state agency Chi- 
cago, describes some detail the thinking, 
methods and techniques which have been 
found effective the work the clinic. 
introduction there clear descrip- 
tion the philosophy which underlies the 
work the Institute, its organization, 
its functions, and its various services, and 
shows how the workers different fields 
such the psychiatric, medical, social, psy- 
chological and recreational, 
minister the needs the problem child. 
non-technical discussion the work 
the Institute rather than detailed 
treatise for professional workers. Many case 
studies show concretely the problems which 
are involved. There complete bibliog- 
raphy which covers the field quite adequate- 
ly. 

Although “the child guidance field is, 
many regards, field confusion, criss- 
crossed indefinite but jealously guarded 
professional boundaries,” the Institute has 
succeeded its approach with 
the result that the best knowledge avail- 
able brought bear upon the individual 
case, the manifest advantage the child 
being 


ELEMENTARY 
Newton Henry Black and Harvey Na- 
thaniel Davis. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 710 pp. $2.00. 

There are many features this unique 
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text which, doubtless, will commend 
teachers and students alike. aims 
thorough, practical, and simple. The text- 
book confined physics, but this ma- 
chine and industrial age, based upon 
applications science physics, sound 
pedagogy demands that theory and practice 
hand hand. The authors have writ- 
ten scholars their field, but they are 
lesss conversant with the principles 
lucid exposition. The text replete with 
material designed stimulate and direct 
study. The cleancut definitions, the simple 
vocabulary, the slowly evolving explana- 
tions, the excellent pictorial illustrations 
(several which are colors), the dia- 
lems,” differentiated type—all contribute 
text which has been written with the 
student mind. Physics here shown 
be, not the traditional and academic riddle, 
more repellent than attractive, but physics 
physics contributes daily living. ex- 
ample the authors’ practical point 
view found the discussion frigida- 
colored, pictorial diagram, and, simple, 
direct sentences, the process frigidation 
made clear. The chapter music, in- 
cluding discussion the electric, pipeless 
organ, one the best elementary treat- 
ments that this reviewer has seen. fur- 
ther reference physics modern life ap- 
pears the chapter spectra and color. 
Here, colored motion pictures are ex- 
plained. 

The authors employ, the book, the 
usual organization. Mechanics and heat are 
assigned the first half year; magnetism 
and electricity, sound, light, and modern 
physics, the second half year. Within 
these major divisions are discussed weights 
and measures, pulleys, work, liquids, gases, 
matter, forces, motion, energy, expansion, 
transmission and insulation heat, various 
kinds engines, electric currents and cir- 
cuits, generators, sound waves and musical 
sounds, lamps, optical instruments, radio, 
etc. The appendix supplies tables, mathe- 
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matical review, and hints working 
problems. There is, also, well-devised 
index. 


Edna Craig and George Stone. The 
Macmillan Company. 146 pp. $.96. 
This complete guide accompanies the 

High School Biology. The various methods 

for collecting facts are: reading, observa- 

tion, and experimentation. The use the 
microscope explained. Field trips are out- 
lined. key for the identification woody 

plants given. The Guide ends with 

cross word puzzle using biological terms. 

Eleven objective tests, two which are 

final tests, are enclosed envelope and 

inserted the Guide. 


Benedict, Warren Knox, and 
George Stone. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Co. 724 pp. $2.00. 

This significant text organized around 
nine units comprehending the usual con- 
tent course biology. Man studied 
one millions kinds living things, 
expressive the unity that character- 
istic all animal life, the product 
interaction and presenting problems 
that are peculiar all living organisms. 
The material logically organized and 
the student becomes aware the signifi- 
cance this organization follows the 
progression from variety unity, chang- 
ing environment, similarity problems, 
relationships that affect the organism 
whole. The authors consider human prog- 
ress the light all the sciences and 
make clear that the basic problems today 
are similar those the past. The text 
has special value because directs the stu- 
dent this world view man and all 
living organisms. Following each chapter 
are review and thought questions, and sug- 
gested activities. Well selected bibliogra- 
phies accompany each unit. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and artistic. All all 
here modern text that provides com- 
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prehensive knowledge and point view 
from which the student may 
part interrelated world life. 


Southern California School Book De- 
pository, Los Angeles, 501 
$2.50. 

The book well described its title. 
direct, straightforward manner, proceeds 
directly the task which encompasses. 
begins, quite logically, with discussion 
the means securing teaching posi- 
tion. Then there follow such useful and 
practical chapters how organize the 
routine the school, how develop 
teacher-pupil harmony, how control the 
pupils’ behavior, the motivation school 
work, the improvement study habits, and 
lesson planning, There are chapters 
teaching information, skills, problems and 
appreciations. The teacher directed 
making assignments and such details 
asking questions, using concrete materials 
and lecturing. There are chapters full 
“meat” which treat the development 
convictions, using the library, and 
socialization the work the class 
through informality, freedom, committee 
and group work, discussions, 
mentary procedures. 

There are addition short chapters 
testing and marking pupils. concluding 
chapter will interest the graduating stu- 
dent, namely, “Winning Professional Ad- 
vancement.” Each chapter has extensive 
list pertinent references. especially 
helpful have the student directed the 
Education Digest for references through 
list appropriate topics. 

While the volume does not contain any 
new startling proposals, well- 
balanced guide for the beginning teacher, 
and discusses most his urgent class- 
room problems. Though conservative 
its organization, does not neglect the 
newer techniques and procedures. 


valuable book. 


‘ 


GEOMETRY: INTRODUC- 
TION THINKING. Herbert 
Blackhurst. The University Press, 26th 
and University Avenue, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 272 pp. $1.33. 

For many geometry has been barren 
subject, seeming lack practical use 
effective training the thinking process. 
Though the author denies the competency 
faculty discipline, that is, the strengthen- 
ing the faculties through mere exercise, 
accepts formal descipline, defined 
formal study processes, particular 
the processes thinking. “Every effort 
made make the pupil conscious the 
way which effective thinking done.” 

For long the present reviewer has 
thought that, addition its other values, 
geometry above all other subjects ought 
correlated with life and give practice 
life. with approval that now sees 
volume designed perform exactly that 
function. The usual Euclidian theorems 
form the basis the textbook, but there are 
points which differs radically from 
other texts the subject. Interspersed be- 
tween the demonstrations and theorems, 
there series “discussions” which 
make clear the methods presenting the 
subject, and another “histories” which 
show the origin the theorems. There 
are frequent true-false tests history, 
method and theorems. The syllogism, 
instrument thinking, carefully ex- 
plained. Numerous exercises are given. 
Much original work required. Such sub- 
jects fallacies which are due misuse 
geometric forms, and geometry used 
art and practical affairs, greatly add 
the value and interest the book. 

the opinion the reviewer that this 
textbook provides the materials which will 
make geometrical study exceedingly valu- 
able students, that will make the sub- 
ject functional, that will serve arouse 
interest the thinking process itself, and 
that, even though not used class 
textbook, exceedingly important 
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supplementary volume for every teacher 
geometry own. 


PERSONAL AND SocIAL ADJUSTMENT. 
Willis Uhl and Francis Powers. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Company. 
475 $1.40. 

American citizens need guidance so- 
book provide “basic knowledge and 
principles personal and social adjust- 
ment, stated language that can under- 
stood readily.” written for the high- 
school student endeavor make him 
useful and happy member society. 
Every student will interested this 
study. concerns himself, his own per- 
sonality, and written that appears 
just for his own benefit and profit. 
takes stock himself and sees how 
fits into this game called life. What adjust- 
ments need made? How are they 
accomplished? 

Successful personal and social adjust- 
ment viewed the key successful liv- 
ing. Environment affects success; affords 
opportunity. The individual can adapt and 
improve his environment. What his 
equipment for success? Man unique 
organism. capable preserving and 
transmitting his experience other men. 
can continue from point which his 
best fellow men have arrived. The quality 
man’s adjustment society depends 
upon his knowledge and use guides 
living. should learn “why” and “how” 
people things, and capitalize the dif- 
ferences people. Personal adjustment re- 
sults from learning, efficient reading, and 
study; social adjustment, from study 
home and school life, social institutions (in 
relation the individual), morals and 
manners. The individual must further aim 
the preservation health and the de- 
velopment individual personality, char- 
acter, and citizenship. The information 
found Personal and Social Adjustment 
should help the student adjust himself suc- 
cessfully throughout his life. 
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Each chapter followed with pupil ac- 
tivities and further readings. Eighteen 
drawings Mr. Frank Paul attrac- 
tively illustrate the study. number 
tests aid self-evaluation are included. 
The book arouses thinking and action, and 
graces branch knowledge that hereto- 
fore has lacked the scholarly and inspiring 
presentation offered these practical and 
well informed authors. Handsomely pub- 
lished the text timely and far-reaching 
significance. 


PROBLEMS AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
Little, and Henry Reed Burch. The 
Macmillan Company. 726 pp. $1.88. 


This survey Contemporary 
American Civilization for senior high 
school students. Problems American 
democracy are viewed series para- 
doxes, such poverty amid plenty, war 
spite scientific progress, and high 
rates preventable diseases 
deaths the face increased knowledge 
and improved techniques. Each problem 
studied from the economic, political, and 
social angles. 

Part dealing with fundamental social 
forces, introduction the whole 
study. Part takes the Economic As- 
pects Modern Civilization. sub- 
divided into five units. Unit Problems 
Production, concerned with increased 
efficiency production, with restoration 
competition, control monopoly. 
Unit Problems Exchange, con- 
cerned with increased financial stability 
without industrial regimentation. Unit 
Problems Distribution, concerned 
with increased national prosperity, without 
loss equality opportunity. Unit 
Problems Consumption, devoted 
higher standards living with more eco- 
nomic security. Unit Problems Con- 
servation, considers conservation and rec- 
lamation instead the waste our 
natural resources. 

Part III takes the Social Aspects 
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Modern Civilization. Here Unit con- 
cerned with the quest for social security, 
Unit with human conservation. Atten- 
tion centered preventing crime and 
reforming criminals. The causes crime 
found-in the physical environment, 
the economic environment, the social 
environment, defects government and 
education, and the individual himself. 
Unit concerned with the general im- 
provement our social organization and 
institutions, Aids accomplishing this are 
wholesome recreation and wise use 
leisure, elimination slums, moderniza- 
tion houses, and the development 
ideal family life. “Education for all and 
education meet the needs each the 
modern liberal education sets 
people free.” Part devoted study 
the political aspects modern civiliza- 
tion. The set-up local and national gov- 
ernments explained. 

The teaching equipment includes the 
following the end each chapter: ques- 
tions text, questions application and 
interpretation, and activities. 
volve thinking, feeling, and doing. The 
charts and those clever cartoons not 
overlooked. Collateral readings, more 
difficult readings, and references are in- 
cluded the end each chapter well 
general bibliography nine pages 
the end the book. complete index 
found the end. 


Vernon Hampton. The John Willig 
Press, Stapleton, New York. pp. 
$1.25. 

This brief but complete discussion 
the various social studies which are 
taught the high schools. attempt 
made make the subjects vital the 
lives the pupils. The newer trends 
social science teaching are set forth. 
social subjects the following are included: 
sociology, geography, biology, industrial 
social science, civics and character educa- 
tion. There included summary the 
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conclusions the Commission 
Social Studies. Many concrete suggestions 
for teaching are given and valuable sources 
materials are indicated. 


SECRETARIAL 
CoLLEGEs AND NorMAL 
Luther Jordan Bennett. Bureau Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 
pp. $1.60. 

This doctoral dissertation consists 
summary replies questionnaires 
which were sent one hundred and fifty- 
nine teachers colleges. Among the topics 
discussed are the general conditions em- 
ployment, the number secretaries, their 
distribution, and other administrative re- 
lationships. There also description 
the Central Office the institution, its 
personnel, its methods administration, 
and the advantages and disadvantages 
having Central Office. There is, also, 
chapter which discusses the budget, and 
changes which have arisen during the de- 
pression are indicated. 

The study will furnish data impor- 
tance the administrator who has the prob- 
lem adequately caring for the problem 
securing proper personnel for the general 
clerical work his institution. 


INTERPRETATION: PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES COMMUNITY AND 
INTERPRETATION. 
Arthur Moehlman. Appleton- 
Century Company. 485 pp. $3.00. 
Under this new rubric, the author dis- 

cusses the ways and means whereby school 

administrators and teachers may interpret 
the objectives and techniques public ed- 
ucation the community. The book marks 

new stage the development field 

which was, first, designated publicity, 

later public relations, and now social 
interpretation. The book deals with the 
functional philosophy public school ad- 
ministration, and presents principles in- 
terpreting education the man the 
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street, well the graduate student 
education. 

Among the features the book 
excellent chapter propaganda and 
schools, which the author gives clean- 
cut definition propaganda. Social inter- 
pretation defined “that 
whereby the institution made aware 
community conditions and needs, and the 
factual informational service whereby the 
people are kept continuously informed 
the purpose, value, conditions, and needs 
their educational program.” 
principles institutional interpretation are 
listed, and illustrations are drawn from 
The Goals Public Education Michi- 
gan Adopted the Michigan Educa- 
tional Planning Commission. 

The book contains detailed analyses 
fundamental policies, the community sur- 
vey, and describes lucid paragraphs the 
functions the board education, the 
principal, the teaching personnel, the non- 
teaching personnel (such as, doctors and 
dentists, nurses, social workers, attendance 
officers, al.), and unusual pages con- 
cerned with the teaching profession, the 
teaching personnel, pupils, parent-teacher 
associations, parent councils, lay advisory 
committees, and other community 
groups. Such media interpretation the 
radio, the newspaper, school publications, 
school exhibits, are likewise given detailed 
description. 

Professor Moehlman has made ex- 
tremely important contribution time 
when the school needs exercise more dy- 
namic leadership the midst social 
change. The language education must 
translated into the vernacular the 
layman, and the numerous technical de- 
tails public education must interpreted 
that support the parent and taxpayer 
may won means their understand- 
ing what the state and educators are 
attempting for the child. Social In- 
terpretation supplies expert information 
how this may done. The book beau- 
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tifully illustrated with cuts scenes show- 
ing the school work. The frontispiece, 
showing Grant Wood’s American Gothic, 
happy use celebrated masterpiece. 


THE ARITHMETICs. Philip 
Boyer, Walker Cheyney and 
Holman White. Book Accompanied 
Teacher’s Manual. The Macmillan 
Company. 189 pp. and pp. $.48. 
This text-workbook one series for 

grades three eight. represents in- 

tegrated program arithmetic, aims 
conserve the pupil’s time eliminating 
the copying examples, seeks stimulate 
the pupil work independently, and pro- 
vides situations which should capture the 
pupil’s interest for the long pull. The pages 
are organized that the pupil has before 
him the study situation whole. His 
time and strength are conserved, and his 
attention directed unified experience. 

The Manual contains valuable 

discussions the objectives arithmetic, 

and analyzes the content the course and 
the book. Book maintains the high stand- 
ard the series whole. 


Mann. The Macmillan Company. 149 
pp. $1.00. 

This book simple manual jour- 
nalism for use junior high schools. 
Nevertheless, thorough discussion. 
Spreading news today much more 
complicated than was olden times. 
school paper differs from the ordinary 
newspaper. may any the following: 
(1) Print information and accounts 
happenings about which the majority 
the readers not know, (2) Contain 
other material which interesting most 
pupils, (3) Contain only worth-while and 
interesting material, (4) Include noth- 
ing which will hurt any individual student 
injure the general reputation the 
school. complete staff consists 
editor, assistant editor, advertising mana- 
ger, news reporter, feature writer, humor 
editor, sports editor, inquiring reporter, 
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puzzle editor, editorial writer, 
column editors, exchange editor, and 
faculty adviser. The qualifications needed 
for each position are listed. 

The author gives help getting started, 
gathering news, and writing news. Special 
suggestions are given about the inquiring 
reporter column, the humor column, edi- 
torial materials, sports material, feature 
stories, and puzzles and other special ma- 
Publishing literary material requires 
particular care. Such material may used 
number ways. Select this material 
carefully; arrange pages attractively. 

Necessary information given about 
preparing material for the printers. Runs 
should planned and deadlines set. Copy 
must prepared. Proofreading must 
done with care. Proofreader’s marks are 
listed. Headlines and illustrations are dis- 
Four different ways for financing 
the paper are outlined. Finances should 
carefully recorded and checked. Display 
ads and classified ads are explained. Selling 
the ad, arranging the ad, and collecting 
for the are considered. Two methods 
publishing paper are described: (1) 
the stencil process and (2) offset printing. 
school paper which has the 
the whole school the most successful. 
Certain traditions the staff must achieve 
are: promptness, sacrifice, reliability, and 
honesty. Many helpful illustrations and ex- 
amples are given. five-page index in- 
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non, Jr. Farrar and Rinehart. 336 pp. 
$2.50. 

Mighty Fortress the story Zeke 
Peele’s first twenty years life. His boy- 
hood spent his father’s farm near New 
London, New Hampshire. Here de- 
voted the farmhand, Joe. fifteen 
apprenticed traveling evangelist, 
Watling, likable man who owns black 
mare, Sheba. result his association 
with Watling, Zeke enters the ministry 
after preparing for three years Andover. 


( 
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His first work the second assistant 
the pastor the Twelfth Congrega- 
tional Church Boston. Finding his work 
dull, marries the (really daugh- 
ter) Deacon the Church. Through 
the Deacon, Zeke becomes pastor the 
church, but not until this man has aroused 
Zeke desire preach “the damnedest 
Abolition sermon that’s ever been preached 
Boston.” His connection with the Aboli- 
tionist movement finally costs Zeke his pul- 
pit. After five months looking for work, 
during which time and his wife had 
arcely enough which live, Zeke 
“called” Halleck’s Bridge, Connecti- 
cut. Here and his wife get new hold 
life and, for the first time, they are 
really happy. Particularly well told the 
account his trip this little country 
town for the “trial” sermon. The story 
closes Thanksgiving time, when Minna 
and Abel Peele are visiting their son for 
the first time. This account appealing. 
Zeke and his wife the end the book 
are ready begin life. 

Each character drawn with utmost 
sincerity. 


Sylvia Lieferant. Dutton and Co., 
Inc. 443 pp. $2.50. 

This American novel the 
authors recent best-seller, 
Wives.” story which has its locale 
Hudson River Valley town, and 
narrative family who for ninety-seven 
years had ruled the Valley and its people. 
Owners the factory which was the in- 
dustrial and social life the community, 
the Lyerbecks, dominated 
the neighborhood well. 

But labor troubles, the depression, the 
ravages death and the changing vicissi- 
tudes fortune crumbled the fortunes 
the family and left them helpless, but un- 
daunted, renew life different scale 
and with new appraisals values. 

The dominant theme centers about the 
love story which involves Thorry, the 
dreaming philosophic, “peculiar” member 
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the household, who through temporary 
blindness and other disaster kept sublime 
faith the future, and her lover Carl 
Hine. Both are brought into profound 
realization new day and resurrec- 
tion which furnishes the theme the 
book, Grass the Mountain, which the 
first sign and token spring. 

Other characters the story are Senior, 
absorbed his business, and Laura, his 
devoted wife, friend the workers the 
mill; Jan, the son whose musical tastes 
and literary aspirations are appropriately 
war with the commercial environment 
which lives; Meta, the extrovert daugh- 
ter who seeks for new experi- 
ences and successes but not always dis- 
creet finding them; Amy, the youngest 
daughter the family, childishly earnest 
her activities and much misunderstood 
and Thorry, the heroine, meditative and 
intuitively peering into the distant scenes. 

The story elusive combination 
tragedy, love, and triumphant faith. 


ROBINSON ENGLAND. John Drink- 
Macmillan Company. 326 pp. $2.50. 


This posthumous publication one 
England’s distinguished literary 
completed just before his death, unique 
structure and inspiring theme. The 
book the expression the author’s love 
of, and faith in, England. Robinson Dare, 
Oxonian, spends the years his retire- 
ment cottage Cotswold, and in- 
vites his nephew and two nieces share 
the cottage with him, during their winter 
vacation. With this setting, the author 
engages interpretation England, 
given Robinson these young people. 
Mr. Drinkwater blends fictive and real 
characters series incidents that re- 
sults the quiet and charming unfolding 
story, the technique which deserves 
careful study all who are interested 
inspiring young people with love coun- 
try. Mr. Dowd’s illustrations are perfect 
tune with the content and style the 
book, but the simple grace, deep feel- 
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ing, profound understanding, and consum- 
mate artistry organization, which en- 
title the book high praise. There here 
chauvinism, but the serene exposition 
deep-rooted loyalty, which wins its 
pure sincerity. Robinson England epito- 
mizes the literary art one England’s 
most effective interpreters. 


garet Taylor Yates. The Macmillan 
Company. 344 pp. $2.00. 


For those mystery fans who like have 
their mystery garnished with fine literary 
style, The Hush-Hush Murders offers not 
only baffling plot, but literary style, 
rich with humor and skillful character de- 
lineation. Practically all the action takes 
place Navy transport ship, Beaumont, 
bound for San Francisco from Shanghai. 
The author, the wife Naval officer, 
writes with intimate knowledge Naval 
terms and conditions. addition the 
ship’s officers, among whom Chief Taylor 
will quickly win the reader’s heart, are 
Captain and Mrs. David Holmes, who 
have much the story, Dorothy 
“Dodo” Small, Lieutenant Peter Ford, 
Lieutenant Mark Loomis, the latter two 
supplying much the action aboard ship. 
The story told with clever manipulation 
suspense, and subtle accumulation 
incidents and character drawings, which 
should make possible for the reader 
solve the mystery before Anne Davenport, 
the Navy nurse, unmasks the villain. “Dav- 
vie,” she called, one the most 
charming characters current detective 
fiction. Her companion, “Cookie,” should 
return further stories Mrs. Yates. 
The Hush-Hush Murders five star 
mystery novel, without professional 
sleuth. 


Spoon. Wyn Griffith. 
Dutton and Co., Inc., 318 pp. 


$2.50. 
book such this, great its simplic- 
ity, its honesty, its moving dignity, pulls 
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one’s heartstrings. vivid tale, 
molded beautiful prose which has 
haunting, kindly, but sorrowful accent. 

Welsh childhood and adolescence, passed 
two it—in this corner green-grey 
country poking long finger into the sea.” 
Frankly the author discusses his innermost 
thoughts boy, his triumphs, his strug- 
gles and victories, one who has known 
hardship and who has surmounted it. His 
early life was constant struggle keep 
the wolf from the door. His parents, God- 
fearing, simple, and humble their living 
their attitudes, but unable give 
their boy opportunities, and forced 
see him leave home tender age 
earn livelihood, were 
ants. 

The story intriguing its own right. 
less compelling the homely philosophy 
which adorns every chapter. Here found 
vivid description life and manners 
among modest people and amidst un- 
favorable not hostile environment. has 
which were the boy’s did not harden him, 
and his kindliness and serenity charac- 
terize him the end. Rarely does one find 
revealing and frank discussion the 
thoughts and aspirations the developing 
adolescent. 

The narrative and the descriptions are 
superb. The story interests one its own 
right, but reading one notices not 
only the characters and characterizations, 
but one wants pause over the skillfully 
turned phrases, the choice diction, the ma- 
ture meditations upon the problems ex- 
istence which are characteristic the 
volume. 


Naomi Jacob. The Mac- 
millan Company. 352 pp. $2.50. 
Charlotte and Thomas Marsden, after 


marriage, settle Marlingly Yorkshire, 
England. All her life Charlotte hates 
and remembers her own Tunbridge Wells 
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“earthly paradise.” Their children, 
order, are Harriett (very beautiful), 
Claudia (quite independent), and Robert, 
whom Claudia devoted all through 
her life. around the red-headed and 
determined Claudia that the story centers. 
She possesses very definite likes and dislikes 
about everybody and everything. Her 
father gambles and has bad ways. his 
account, old parson lays curse all 
future Marsdens, and Claudia determines 
see that this curse not carried out. 
Claudia marries Francis Coster and 
soon settles London with his father and 
matters not her that they are 
Jews. Before birth her daughter, Fer- 
nanda, Francis leaves Claudia for another 
duel with man over his actress wife. 
Gradually, Claudia takes over Coster’s 
wine business. She very capable busi- 
ness woman. When her father dies Mar- 
lingly, Claudia arranges everything and 
assumes all the burdens. She now owns 
the old place, her father having given 
She falls love with David Betterton, 
only find that her half-brother, 
result her father’s folly. This she never 
lets him know. Later, she marries Sir Ed- 
ward Bower. had loved her ever since 
she was young girl. They have one son, 
Wilfred. When Edward dies, Claudia 
supervises the work his factory. Here 
David has, for number years, been 
making inventions. She doesn’t re-marry. 
“Two marriages denote certain success, 
three mean that you’re making habit 
it. There’s something slightly foolish about 
women who marry three times, y’know.” 
The World War declared. Claudia’s 
business affairs become complicated. Her 
son, son-in-law, and nephew are killed 
war. Other members her family settle 
America, with the exception one 
nephew, Hugh, who shares with her the love 
Marlingly. Here, leave these two, 
Claudia having sold her business enter- 
Hugh the opinion that one 
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one bit better off being remembered 
after death. (The curse was that all Mars- 
dens would forgotten.) 

Claudia “tame” Scarlett O’Hara. 
She keeps the reader’s interest from begin- 
ning end, 


erts. The Macmillan Company. 364 pp. 
$2.50. 

his new novel Cecil Roberts uses the 
Victoria Station, London, and the train 
which leaves that station four-thirty 
the afternoon the center series 
descriptive portraits varied characters. 
Among the passengers are James Brown 
Victoria, porter the Boat 
form, wondering why the accident for- 
tune sends some boys Eaton, others 
the porter’s job; Her Freiderich Gollwit- 
zer, Vienna, famed orchestral conductor 
his way Salzburg lead the Festival, 
who declares himself fumbler the art 
life; Mrs. Dorothy Blake, Belgravia, 
bound for Austria her honeymoon; 
Nikolas Metaxa, Athens, Greek res- 
tauranteur and lover Xenia; Prince 
“Sixpenny” Slavonia, London schoolboy 
thirteen years age, elevated the throne 
through the murder his father, but more 
interested rabbits than reigning; Mr. 
Henry Fanning, Chelsea, novelist look- 
ing for new plot (and finding it); Herr 
Emil Gerhardt, Berlin, screen success 
whose career was cut short order 
the Fiihrer because Jewish blood flowed 
his veins; Sister Theresa, Transyl- 
vania, nurse Roumania, afflicted with 
incurable disease, returning her post 
duty await the end; Mr. Percy 
ing, Derby, secretly fleeing from Eng- 
land, looking for enjoyment and peace 
mind travel; Mr. Alexander Bekir, en- 
lightened Turk, Salonica, millionaire 
tobacco buyer; General Zornoff, Paris, 
once the army His Imperial Majesty, 
Tsar Nicholas, but now chauffeur-guide 
two American ladies; Dr. Wyfold, 
Wargrave, going the continent bring 
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back his nephew; Elsie Vogel, Feld- 
kirch, small Austrian village, servant 
Paris. 

The second part the book describes 
the arrival the characters their respec- 
tive destinations. The novelist discovers his 
plot “panorama love, politics and 
contrasted nationalities”; others meet with 
various fates, kind unfriendly. But 
describe the concluding episodes which 
furnish the climax would robbing the 
reader the pleasure discovery. will 
wish learn for himself the concluding 
chapter the story each passenger. 

This series vignettes, gallery 
men and women, distinctive customs 
and diverse national life, skillful delin- 
eation typical characters, and all are 
depicted with the finesse and accuracy 
portraiture characteristic the author’s 
previous work. 

The volume has already gone through 
ten reprintings. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Stace. The Macmillan Company. 307 
pp. $2.50. 

With the appearance The Concept 
Morals, Professor Stace continues his inter- 
pretation philosophy, begun his The 
Meaning Beauty (1929), and further 
developed The Theory Knowledge 
and Existence (1932). Although does 
not claim that these three volumes repre- 
sent unified system thought, they cen- 
ter around theme philosophy 
“organic human culture.” The present 
volume critical appraisal ethical 
relativism. his preface, the author 
writes: 

“Morality is, doubtless, human. has 
not descended upon out the sky. 
has grown out human nature, and 
relative that nature. Nor could have, 
apart from that nature, any meaning what- 
ever. This must accept. But this 
interpreted mean that whatever any 
social group thinks good good (for the 
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group), that there common stand- 
ard, and that, consequently, any one moral 
code good any other, then this 
relativism effect denies the difference 
between good and evil altogether, and 
makes meaningless the idea progress 
moral conception.” 

The author this 
modernistic and relativistic conception 
morals, but senses the danger 
ism, and therefore attempts, this volume, 
study ethical values, appraised 
conditions modern civilization. dis- 
cusses four main arguments favor 
relativity. The first relies upon the varieties 
moral “standards” studied anthro- 
pology. The second asserts that all moral 
ideas are based upon “emotions.” ‘The 
third derived from radical “impiricism.” 
The fourth argument voices the general 
skepticism regarding the existence any 
foundation upon which absolute uni- 
versal morality can rest. The author writes 
radical impiricist and examines criti- 
cally the four arguments supporting absolut- 
ism: the Kantian idealism, utilitarianism 
(as considered Professor Sidgwick), the 
theory morals quality trait, and 
the Platonic conception eternal values. 
Each these arguments shown 
inadequate. believes that ethical abso- 
lutism must rejected, but hoids that 
ethical relativity must likewise rejected. 
Morality, believes, relative the 
sense that relative the universal 
needs human nature. But not rela- 
tive the particular needs particular 
nations, ages, social groups. Conse- 
quently, does not vary from place 
place, from time time. Morality 
universal, but not absolute.” uni- 
versal morality, Professor Stace means 
“one which applies, not merely this race 
that, during this age that, but 
all humanity all ages.” 

From this point on, Professor Stace con- 
siders morals extension, the unity 
morals, the ends moral action, happiness, 
the general law morals, morals and mo- 
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tives, the universality morals, and, toward 
the end the book, answers the question, 
why should moral? finds that there 
are three distinct criteria moral value; 
namely, happiness-production, altruism, and 
justice. The third these offers the funda- 
mental principle morals; namely, justice, 
which means “the fair and equitable 
distribution satisfactions.” 

Professor Stace’s book most challeng- 
ing discussion morals. bases en- 
tirely upon the fundamental needs hu- 
man nature, that is, upon the needs all 
normal men. The book offers 
lucidly illustrated, facilely written, and, 
the opinion this reviewer, sound inter- 
pretation principles, upon which prac- 
tical ethics may established. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


DIFFERENTIAL Anne 
Anastasi. The Macmillan Company. 
615 pp. $2.00. 

The author states that writing this 
book she had three major aims mind. 
First, seeks treat general psychology 
one approach the understanding be- 
havior. Second, the numerous topics as- 
sociated with “individual differences” are 
here brought together and studied the 
end that among 
several types investigations may 
viewed systematic and integrated con- 
text. Third, all this material has been 
interpreted settings and language suit- 
able for the college student. Consequently, 
the book might serve text courses 
individual differences, supplemen- 
tary reading courses general, applied, 
educational psychology, social psychol- 
ogy, and mental testing. 

Divided into two parts entitled, respec- 
tively, “Fundamental Principles Indivi- 
dual Variation,” and “Analysis Major 
Group Differences,” the book considers the 
nature and extent individual differences, 
heredity and environment, general family 
resemblance, special family relationships, 
the effects training, mental growth, the 
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relationship between mental physical 
traits, the question consitutional types, 
variations within the individual, mental or- 
ganization, the subnormal, genius, sex dif- 
ferences, racial comparisons, racial versus 
cultural differences, urban and rural popu- 
lation, the individual member mul- 
tiple groups. Numerous references accom- 
pany the chapters. There are author and 
subject indices. 

The author’s point view discrimi- 
nating and critical; shown, for example, 
her reference intelligence testing: 
test applicable only individuals similar 
their experimental background the 
group upon whom was standardized. 
When given individuals from different 
national cultural groups, from widely 
different economic, social, educational 
levels, ‘intelligence tests,’ little more 
than reflect the varied backgrounds the 
subjects,” and “it would seem that the 
relationships among the individual’s per- 
formance number tests any one 
time may explained terms small 
number independent, unitary factors. 
Under existing cultural conditions, cer- 
tain degree uniformity factor patterns 
found, because general environ- 
mental uniformity. Traditional educational 
curricula and vocational classification have 
probably contributed much towards this 
uniformity. Thus, the young child, 
find large, general factor through all 
types activity, which are taught our 
schools, the so-called ‘higher mental pro- 
the child grows older and spe- 
cialization function encouraged, cer- 
tain culturally determined differentiations 
appear, ‘group factors’ are produced, lin- 
guistic, mathematical mechanical, 
sibly other functions. These factors, how- 
ever, are only mathematical statement 
conceptual simplification the observed 
relations among concrete responses, and 
such, they may expected shift from 
time time the same subject, from 
one population another, because vary- 
ing 
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The book rich store interpreta- 
tions scientifically derived data within 
the field differential psychology. The 
author excellent expositor and inter- 
preter. Here is, not only text, but 
selective, summarized source book, which 
would seem indispensable teachers and 
students this field. 


Matthew Campbell. The Macmillan 
Co. 192 pp. $1.75. 

view the timeliness this volume 
regrettable that its theme not appar- 
ent the title, for the book one the 
best treatments worry ever published. 
sixteen chapters the author considers 
worry unnatural reaction numer- 
ous and diversified conditions modern 
life. psychological upset, the focusing 
attention upon the unpleasant, although, 
the author believes, the latter may 
source morbid enjoyment. The chief 
difficulty with worry lies excess 
emotional reactions. well known, 
form fear and often associated 
with lack confidence which may eventu- 
ate defeatism and the much publicized 
inferiority complex. 

While the causes worry can readily 
discovered, curative regimens are ex- 
ceedingly difficult follow. the past 
corrective systems foreshadowed modern 
practices: magic, healing shrines, Mesmer- 
ism, suggestion, autosuggestion, pow wows 
etc. Today Christian Science, psychoanaly- 
sis, psychiatry, religious clinics, and long 
list cults attempt deal with worry, 
but facing facts and learning under- 
stand exactly what they mean appear 
the author most effective. The principle 
substitution the pleasant for the un- 
pleasant, happy memories for present 
realities; the asking such pertinent ques- 
tions who, when, where, what, how 
means which situation may con- 
cretely viewed; the redirection energy 
into creative projects that express devotion 
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worth while cause are some the 
effective cures. 

The organic accompaniments worry, 
such indigestion, constipation, sexual im- 
potence, excessive fatigue, and sleeplessness 
require the attention competent phy- 
sician who understands 
causes work. Worry has become major 
affliction. Its development into neurasthe- 
nia has long been regarded American 
ailment. the Name Common Sense 
gives wise counsel based upon sound un- 
derstanding. The worrier may here see 
himself really is. Such view may 
itself cure. 


SCIENCE 


Dutton and Company. 144 pp. $1.25. 


Professor Shand has been obedient 
the spirit the exortation, cited the title 
page his book. 


“and don’t confound the language the 
nation 
with long-tail’d words -osity and 


This counsel, Frere, may not 
necessary all popularizations, although 
seems wise principle for most 
them. Earth-Lore not only authorita- 
tive exposition geological facts, but 
brilliant example learning wedded 
humor. Professor Shand has adopted what 
calls the Conradian manner telling 
story. Joseph Conrad plunged his reader 
into the middle the adventure, compelled 
him gather bits the beginning and 
hints the end, and fit them into one 
another, until the picture the story ap- 
peared clear pattern. Earth-Lore 
the story the formation the earth, 
told chapters, temptingly entitled, ““The 
Face the Earth,” “Earth Sculpture,” 
“The Sea Floor,” “The Book the 
Rocks,” Creation Saga,” “The Age 
the Earth,” “What Lies Beneath the 
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Crust,” “Deeper and Deeper,” “Chimneys 
the Crust,” “The Problem Moun- 
“Rifts and Ramps,” “Drifting 
Continents,” “Atlantis and Other ‘Lost 
Continents’.” 

The book, whole, written 
simply and untechnically that seems 
well adapted, not only for courses adult 
education, but for courses the senior 
year the high school, well. 
excellent introductory volume the tech- 


nical study geology. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Paul Boston. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 177 pp. 

The urgent need ways and means 
providing respect for any techniques 
safety becoming one the urgent prob- 
lems present day society. The authors 


The learning books that you not make your 
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state that, during 1936, 16,200 children, 
under fifteen years age, lost their lives 
through accidents. During this same year, 
nearly 40,000 persons, the United 
States, were killed accidents the 
home, and more than 37,000 were killed 
motor vehicles. Too much praise can- 
not accorded the book for its compre- 
hensive array information about safety 
the home, the school, the farm, 
the playground, and the highway. The 
book seeks awaken “the will safety.” 
means pertinent, pictorial, and dia- 
grammatic illustrations, crisp, expository 
paragraphs, activity situations, and arrest- 
ing page organization, the book provides 
material rich with facts safety education, 
which are directed toward developing 
positive attitude towards safety. The vocab- 
ulary the book suitable for the sixth 
grade level. 
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REVIEW CURRENT PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


EDUCATIONAL 


cation.” Progressive Education. 15:7-9. Janu- 
ary, 1938. 

“Needs” and “felt needs” are seen hang- 
over from Rousseauism and the instinct psychol- 
ogy. Since pragmatic and democratic philosophy 
education does not set system pre- 
arranged fixed ends difficult tell just what 
needed. “Growth not directed from within, 
but the ‘patterns’ embodied the social order.” 
The patterns need constant revision. “What 
need moratorium needs, that can get 
down serious business and bring fruition the 
splendid promise that contained the philos- 
ophy progressive education.” 


BRUNNER, EDMUND DES., IRVING, and 
PRICE, RALPH “Vocational Guidance 
Village High Schools.” Teachers College Rec- 
39:218-229. December, 1927. 

The movement rural America new, 
being child the depression. sixty-seven 
schools giving guidance, only twenty-six had 
teachers who had guidance training, and all 
but one lone case where there was thoroughly 
trained director, had little training, most in- 
having had single course in- 
stitution higher education. was found that 
indecision among pupils has increased. Their vo- 
cational interests have shifted, also. Agriculture, 
the professions, aviation, nursing increased. Teach- 
ing, business, engineering decreased. Less than one- 
sixth many boys the schools studied chose 
engineering formerly. 


BUCKINGHAM, “Disciplinary Values In- 
dividualized Education.” School and Society. 
47:97-103. January 22, 1938. 

spite attacks upon the theory formal 
discipline and transfer training, must still 
recognized that there “disciplined mind,” 
the result the potency transfer, leaving 
residuals learning such character traits tol- 
erance, open-mindedness, vigor intellect, truth 
emotions and restraint action. probable 
that disciplinary values may found inte- 
grated program studies, which may offered 
various levels, pursued for number years, 
and continue have students interested them 


and profiting from them after the period school 
life has ended, 


“Shall the High School 
Eliminate Its Failures?” The Clearing House. 
January, 1938. 

This criticism the report the Com- 
mittee the Orientation Secondary Educa- 
tion, especially the suggestion that pupils who 
cannot carry the work the high school should 
advised drop out the high school seek 
continue their education elsewhere. The author 
thinks new curricula should designed, those 
now existing are unsatisfactory, and 
community should aim have all pupils sec- 
ondary school age remain school. 


Dewey, JOHN. “Does Human Nature Change?” 
The Rotarian. 52:8-11ff. February, 1938. 


human nature does not change, education 
itself would have considered futile im- 
Education implies change. “The Theory 
that human nature unchangeable thus the 
most depressing and pessimistic all possible 
doctrines. were carried out logically, would 
mean doctrine predestination from birth that 
would outdo the most rigid theological doc- 
trines.” 

Except for very few primary traits, the es- 
sential thing about human nature change. What 
reality slowly changing habits, institutions and 
customs, 


FILENE, LINCOLN, “Vocational Teaching and 
Guidance and Liberal Arts Colleges.” School 
and Society. 47:37-40. January 1938. 
Out his business experience the employer 

hundreds college graduates, the conclusion 
drawn that liberal arts course essential but 
that there should opportunity secure the 
rudiments business training, but profession 
rather than specific job. Even the leading 
business schools are realizing the importance 
broader training. The author feels, too, that the 
colleges are not doing their duty vocational 
guidance. 


Journal the National Education 
27:41. February, 1938. 

article the Washington Star, reporting 
findings which Dr. Beth Wellman and her as- 
sociates from the University Iowa secured 
experiment. There were startling differences 
intelligence different age levels, depending 
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upon the surroundings, ranging extreme cases 
for the same individual from forty seventy 
points, This article which reports significant 
results for educators. 


KEPPEL, FREDERICK “Preparation for Lei- 
sure.” Journal Adult 10:23-26. 
January, 1938. 

“Those who play most constructively, who 
develop their hobbies most successfully, who carry 
the heavy loads community enterprises, are the 
very persons who never have what any rate 
the popular notion Again, 
structive leisure—time activities, re-creation— 
needn’t something apart from the paid job. 
hours, question richer poorer hours 
regardless whether the hour question 
company time not.” 

And leisure activities must driven under 
the individual’s own motive power, the curiosity 
which serves from childhood through life, but 
which often thwarted. 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM “Education Living 
for Better Living.” Educational Method. 17: 
149-156. January, 1938. 

The article discussion and amplification 
four theses: “first, that learn only 
react; more precisely, learn our reactions, 
nothing less and nothing more; second, that 
learn all our proposed reactions, but learn 
positively only those that accept act live 
by; third, that learning is, its habit reten- 
tion side, only and exactly the automatic storing 
away for future use any and all advances 
living; and fourth, that accordingly learn 
what live, then live what have learned.” 


“What Happens Our 
Rhodes Scholars?” Scribner’s Magazine. 
January, 1938. 

approximately Oxford scholars, 
per cent follow academic pursuits. Very few enter 
diplomatic service. considerable number enter 
business and law. They “probably have given 
better accounting their talent than equal 
number men chosen random from the alumni 
lists Harvard Yale.” 


NEWLON, “What Education 1938?” 
The School Executive. 57:198-199. January, 
1938. 

new leadership emerging which con- 
cerned about the social responsibilities educa- 
tion, involving purpose, method, scope, support, 
and social relationships the schools. There will 
decision whether not education shall 
supported locally the nation. The curricu- 


lum concerned more with the problem social 
living under changed conditions, and scientific 
techniques are being used more than ever before. 
Teachers are better prepared and are more and 
more taking part the development the 
broad educational policies. 


RANDALL, “Why Doesn’t Education Edu- 
School and Society. 47:33-37. January 

1938. 

Professors are seen stressing subject-matter 
rather than the students taught; regarding 
knowledge and skill more important than charac- 
ter; overlooking the value self-instruction; 
neglecting vocational guidance; and for- 
getting the spiritual culture the students. 

Above all the college must emphasize the 
spiritual values. 


RHOADES, WINFRED. “Getting Adjusted Life.” 
The 99:3-9. January, 1938. 


Experience must ripen and mature us. Among 
the dangers are living the past and self- 
pity. Among the developments necessary are: emo- 
tional catharsis (telling one’s troubles 
forming constructive emotional habits; keeping 
emotional balance. One must through trial 
fire, for “Life not good when lets 
events come out precisely wish them and 
gives opposition face, denial en- 
counter. Every one should have him 
the will learn, the will change, the will 
love, the will make adjustment, the will 
live courageously, the will aim for the best, 
the will persevere until goal reached from 
which lasting satisfaction will come.” 


RussELL, WILLIAM “Education and Divergent 
Philosophies.” Teachers College Record. 39: 
183-196. December, 1937. 


Amidst the conflicts which rage about philos- 
ophy education the Dean Teachers College 
states clearly the position his institution. “We 
have point view. have institutional 
philosophy. try see that all points 
view are represented.” And when one position 
becomes very strong, one another view 
brought battle for his position. this 
freedom which provides free arena for free 
thought,” this vital need the present, when 
many countries not allow it. 


SAMUELSON, AGNES. “Our Debt 

Mann.” School and Society. 47:1-6. January 

1938. 

evaluation the work Horace Mann 
applies his philosophy and his efforts 
improve schools. His special contribution 
the work the schools Iowa discussed. His 
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was clarion call duty: “The teacher who has 
met hundred his fellow-teachers public 
assembly and has communed with them goes 
back his schoolroom with the light hun- 
dred minds his head, and with the zeal 
hundred bosoms burning his heart.” 


SHAW, “Teacher-Pupil Conferences 
—Purpose and Initiation.” The School Re- 
view. 46:37-43. January, 1938. 

study which shows whom the conferences 
were initiated, the subjects discussed, and their 
purposes. general the students enjoyed these 
contacts with the teachers. The author concludes 
that whether not they were sought depends 
upon the teacher’s philosophy education. Where 
they were used disciplinary device, they were 
little sought pupils. Where the teachers con- 
sidered them means individual guidance and 
development they were welcomed the pupils. 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


LEONARD “This Business Relapse.” The 
Atlantic Monthly. 161:151-156. February, 
1938. 

“This business slump not new depression, 
for have never completed this country the 
recovery from the great depression that began 
1929. not mere recession, for too serious 
with complications.” Governmental policies 
are largely responsible for the present economic 
status. “The controlling condition our problem 
that live profit-and-loss economy which 
cannot changed into managed economy except 
through great social crisis, and after dreadful 
new depression.” 


BERG, ROLAND “Are You Allergic?” Scribner’s 
Magazine. 103:30-32. February, 1938. 
“Allergy may defined sensitivity 

substance that harmless most individuals.” 

Some are sensitive hay fever (3,000,000, 

said) caused pollens, foods, dust and dander. 

Others are affected rye and wheat flour, flax- 

seed, wood smoke, milk. now the style 

locate these difficulties due the endocrine 
glands. 


“The Rise and Fall Nan- 
king.” The National Geographic 
73:189-224. February, 1938. 

ten years Nanking has risen from city 
300,000 one more than 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. There are vivid descriptions the city 
and its life. The modern and the ancient are found 
side side, although the city has taken mod- 
ern aspects which would not have been dreamed 
decade ago, 
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HALL, “Some Aspects the Life 
Scientist.” The Scientific Monthly. 
145. February, 1938. 

Some the difficulties under which the re- 
search scientist works are indicated. One the un- 
development his own curiosity. Another 
teaching supplemented the interminable rounds 
committee meetings and interviews. third, 
many respects more difficult, the fact that 
scientist discovers something which inimicable 
business, pressure brought bear sup- 
press neutralize its effect attempt 
discredit it. 


WALTER “The New Orthodoxy.” 
The American Scholar. Winter, 1938. 


Young preachers and theologians are re- 
volt against liberalism, especially the North- 
ern urban centers. The new orthodoxy has only 
recently reached America though “it has flour- 
ished Europe for fifteen years.” The ortho- 
doxy not return Fundamentalism, but 
something more vital and enduring than that 
movement. has largely abandoned the idea 
reaching the Kingdom God earth 
human effort, but rather through 
the transcendent divine Will. living tra- 
dition. “Orthodoxy careens down the pathway 
the centuries like charioteer, reeling but 
erect, spilling out heretics and extremists the 
right and left but managing the grace 
God maintain its balance.” 


Oscar. “The Good Society.” Journal 

Social Philosophy. 3:154-165. January, 1938. 

With ever-growing tendency towards Natu- 
ralism and mechanism the field the social 
sciences during the last half century, the world 
has been plunged into the crisis 
down liberal democracy. movement grow- 
ing discover third way which will 
cile economic necessity with individual rights,” 
which may oppose both capitalism and the author- 
itarian state. The individual and the social are 
Siamese twins. The principles freedom and 
domination are irreconcilable. 
pride, and tyranny;” gospel Freedom 
Power must lead theory egoism, 
“doctrine tolerance, humility; for freedom 
implies the recognition others—power pure 
and simple satisfied use them tools. 


Knox, “Ships, from Dugouts 
Dreadnoughts.” The National Geographic 


Magazine. 73:57-98. January, 1938. 

interesting illustrated article, showing the 
development ships from the earliest times 
the present, thrilling description which 
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might well form the basis for unit work 
the schoolroom. Too, good article enjoy 
the easy chair, when one wishes read for 
purpose except enjoyment. 


LEHMAN, HERBERT “Parole Progressive 
State.” Survey Graphic. 27:69-72. February, 
1938. 

“Parole neither cure nor pardon for 
crime. does not remit punishment. Rather ex- 
tends and intensifies and prolongs such punish- 
ment when and where parole properly adminis- 
tered.” The only alternative parole keep 
prisoners the end their terms and then re- 
lease them unsupervised. The governor believes 
that the parole system, even with its defects, 
superior the old system. 


MACDONALD, CLAUDINE. “Radium Mining the 

Arctic.” Travel. February, 1938. 

vivid description visit Eldorado, 
Canadian town near the Arctic Circle, where 
radium now mined. There included brief 
description Madame Curie and her discoveries. 
Radium City the mine pitchblende produces 
sufficient make gram the precious radium 
every forty-eight hours. 


Munro, “The American Way.” 
Current 48:35-37. March, 1938. 
“Joe Smutts would like spend, and does, 

much more during his life than actually 
Joe, the average citizen, periodically in- 
solvent. survey “the average American 
spender” shows that expenditures always over- 
balance income. High pressure salesmanship causes 
him overbuy—especially gadgets. are 
skimping buy the gadgets, and they are chisel- 
ing their children and themselves out reason- 
ably secure future replace them when they’re 
worn out style.” 


NEWMAN, Moon. “Enzymes: Keys 
Life and Death.” Scientific 
140. March, 1938. 

The active substances found genes, leprosy, 
tuberculosis and digestive fluids, are chemical re- 
actors. These controlling substances influence old 
age, digestion, and bodily health. may be- 
cause the reduplication the genes that hair- 
color, size body, shape face, and other 
features are reproduced offspring. 


OVERSTREET, “When Words Forth 
Battle.” Journal Adult Education. 10:5-11. 
January, 1938. 


“The reason why advance slowly, 


seems me, that even the best and most gen- 
erous fail understand one another.” One 
our most pressing tasks have common 
agreement the meanings words. 
types” are used praise condemn. Libraries 
and museums are now changed places; the former, 
place for discussions well for reading; 
the latter, place for vitalizing education rather 
than “cultural junk house.” 


SMITH, BERTHA and YOURMAN, editors. 
“The Yonkers Plan Community Coordina- 
tion.” The Journal Educational Sociology. 
January, 1938. 

series articles describing detail the 
Yonkers plan community organization, which 
consists central coordinating council and ten 
affliated neighborhood councils, which grew 
through series cooperative studies made 
various groups. Sections describe the sociological 
research upon which the plan founded; neigh- 
borhood councils and their programs; junior 
councils; the Yonkers Coordinating Council, its 
organization and program; and, the coordination 
education and the community. 


TRAIN, ARTHUR, JR. “Catching with the In- 
ventors.” Harper’s Magazine. 
March, 1938. 

survey the use inventions the citi- 
zen. The life the average invention thirty- 
three years. The author predicts that will 
turn increasingly the scientist and his way 
thinking, and continually use more inventions. 
WILLIAMS, WHITING. “What the Workers 

Want.” Scribner’s Magazine. 103:41-44. Feb- 

ruary, 1938. 

Today’s struggles boil down commonplaces 
—they are caused individual grievances, not 
mass social “The worker not in- 
terested economic philosophy. wants fair 
hours and living wages and tries obtain 
these ends reasonable manner.” 


ophy Joyful Living.” Recreation. 
590. January, 1938. 

“Recreation comprises all those activi- 
ties which deliver the individual imme- 
diate cash value satisfaction.” “The one phase 
recreation which has not received much atten- 
tion date and which destined receive 
more the future the question enduring 
satisfaction permanent happiness.” One must 
maintain personal balance satisfaction and 
must consider the effect the different satisfactions 
have the satisfactions others. 
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few years. Some the arguments against 
honor positions the program are dis- 
cussed William Chapitis, teacher the 
public schools Menasha, Wisconsin. His 
article contains valuable criticisms high 
school administration relation pupil 
honors and, particular, the basis upon 
which valedictorians are selected. One 
impressed with the implications that the 
high school far from democratic. 

Once more comes protest against the 
present confused state American educa- 
tion, this time from Roderick Langston, 
who senior the San Diego State Col- 
lege, California. are happy the 
first publication, outside the campus, 
present this young man’s critical attitude 
toward educational theory. 

This issue contains two appreciational re- 
views, innovation that hope may be- 
come established type offering. “Mr. 
Lord” reviewed Dr. William Bag- 
ley, well known that introductory line 


would wholly out place. Years” 
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who present teaching Sullins College, 
Bristol, Virginia. Her review begins, 
hope, long list publications 
gifted pen. 

are happy present several young 
poets whose verse merits reading. Miss 
Helen Benson comes from family 
teachers and present she teaches English 
and Latin the Log Cabin High School 
Clawson, Michigan. Mrs. Charles 
Yeokum was formerly teacher but now 
“primarily concerned with husband and 
small Miss Anna Louise Barney 
Dean Women the State College, 
Chico, California, and has had many her 
poems published American magazines. 
Mr. Douglas Lawson Assistant Pro- 
fessor Education and Assistant Principal 
the Brush Training School Southern 
Illinois Normal University Carbondale. 

The illustrations were made from pictures 
taken Mr. Don Selchow during his three 
years residence central Africa. 


